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Regional offices open 


Staff scope extended: The three region- 
al College Board offices announced last 
spring have been established and are 
available to schools and colleges which 
wish to consult their Directors on mat- 
ters related to the Board’s work. The 
offices are conceived as extensions of 
the Board’s staff which will improve 
communication with the member insti- 
tutions and provide a more convenient 
and effective medium within regions 
for the discussion of admissions prob- 
lems shared by schools and colleges. 
The states within each region and the 
locations of the regional offices are in- 
dicated on the map which appears on 
page 4. 

Office addresses: The names of the 
Regional Directors and their office 
addresses are as follows: South, Ben 
F. Cameron, Jr., Sewanee, Tennessee; 
Midwest, Hollace G. Roberts, 1840 
Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois; 
West, T. Leslie MacMitchell, 703 Welch 
Road, Palo Alto, California. 


Further fee drop seen 


Economies noted: The prospect of test 
fee reductions in addition to that which 
went into effect this year, when the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test fee was low- 
ered from $7 to $6, was reported at the 
annual meeting of the College Board 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, John I. Kirkpatrick, comp- 
troller of the University of Chicago. 
Referring to the Board’s principles 
of financial management, as enunci- 
ated by George H. Hanford, Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
noted that among them are provisions 
for flexible fees, set on a year-to-year 
basis, and for the disposition of sur- 
plus funds through fee reductions. He 
said that in view of the Board’s sur- 
plus of over a million dollars in 1958- 
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59, as a result of increased efficiency 
in the operation of its programs and 
other economies, the committee would 
ask the Trustees to reduce fees for 
1960-61. 

Frank H. Bowles, President of the 
Board, said in his report that the 1958- 
59 surplus was the result of several 
factors, of which the most important 
was the consolidation of Educational 
Testing Service’s test handling opera- 
tions in new and efficient quarters just 
at the time when Board candidate vol- 
ume was reaching a level at which the 
new facilities would become truly ef- 
ficient. 


Admissions tests scheduled 


Basic pattern unchanged: The testing 
dates scheduled for the current aca- 
demic year and for 1960-61 follow the 
pattern established several years ago 
in providing six administrations of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and four of 
the Achievement Tests. The dates are: 


Tests 1959-60 1960-61 
SAT and AT Dec. 5 Dec. 3 
SAT only Jan. 9 Jan. 14 
SAT only Feb. 6 Feb. 4 
SAT and AT Mar. 12 Mar. 18 
SAT and AT May 21 May 20 
SAT and AT Aug. 10 Aug. 9 


Greek and Italian: Schools and col- 
leges have been notified that, begin- 
ning in 1959-60, the Achievement Tests 
in Greek and Italian will not be given 
in March at College Board test centers, 
as they have been in past years. In- 
stead, schools having students who 
wish to take these tests may arrange to 
obtain them for administration on Feb- 
ruary 29. The tests, which have been 
taken by so few candidates as to make 
their continuation in a large-scale ad- 
ministration impractical, will be made 
available as optional supplements with 
no additional fee for students who reg- 
ister for the March 12 Achievement 


Tests. Each of the tests will be prepared 
and scored by a single well-qualified 
examiner, and may in part be of the 
essay type. 

Russian test considered: The possi- 
bility of adding a test in Russian to 
the Board’s program will be consid- 
ered by a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Examinations. It has been 
reported to the committee that several 
hundred schools in the United States 
offer courses in Russian and that the 
language may be studied in nearly 100 
colleges which are members of the 
Board. 

Listening comprehension: Achieve- 
ment Tests of listening comprehension 
in French, German, and Spanish will 
be offered this year for the first time 
by the Board under the same adminis- 
trative arrangements as those for the 
Greek and Italian tests. The tests, which 
require tape playing facilities, will be 
available to schools for administration 
on February 29 at no additional fee to 
students who register for the March 
Achievement Tests. 

Inquiries should be addressed to: 
College Board Supplementary Achieve- 
ment Tests, c/o Educational Testing 
Service, Box 592, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, or Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, 
California. 


English commission named 


Outlines goals: Increasing dissatis- 
faction on the part of schools and col- 
leges with the results of English teach- 
ing was cited by the Commission on 
English following its first meeting on 
November 14-15 as the reason for the 
Commission’s establishment by the 
College Board. 

“The Board has a vital interest in 
the teaching of English since its tests 
are among the primary instruments 
used: for college admission and there- 
fore implicate the Board in a respon- 





sibility for students’ readiness to do 
college work wherever they are ad- 
mitted; the Commission pointed out 
in a prepared statement. 

Referring to the fact that the Board 
will this year test half a million candi- 
dates for college entrance and to the 
probability that half of all young 
people of college age will go to college 
within a generation, the Commission 
said that the possibility of improving 
the teaching of English will diminish 
rapidly unless a vigorous attack on its 
problems is begun. 

“Although the Commission is inter- 
ested in the whole span of the English 
curriculum and is aware that no one 
part can be treated without considera- 
tion of other parts,’ the statement con- 
tinued, “it proposes to direct its pri- 
mary attention to the training in 
English of those students who are be- 
ing prepared for college. An initial 
effort will be made to determine the 
most effective ways in which the teach- 
ing of English can be liberated from 
the many accretions which have over 
the years come to encumber it. 

“The Commission hopes to find 
means (1) to spread information about 
new and promising programs now in 
operation; (2) to link its own activi- 
ties with the activities of other groups 
already deeply engaged in work on 
the problem; (3) to develop new in- 
structional materials, possibly includ- 
ing video tapes and kinescopes; (4) 
to encourage local meetings in which 
teachers write, study literature to- 
gether, and analyze the formal proper- 
ties of new forms of communication. 

“Above all, the Commission hopes 
to affect the climate for the teaching of 
English by exploring means of mak- 
ing that teaching more efficient and by 
making it possible for teachers of Eng- 
lish to maintain steady contact with 
scholarship in their subject?’ 

The Commission will assign various 
aspects of its work to subcommittees 
for consideration. The next meeting of 
the Commission is tentatively sched- 
uled for March. 

Commission members: Members 
of the Commission are: Harold C. 
Martin, Harvard University,chairman; 
Frances D. Bartlett, Scarsdale High 
School, Scarsdale, New York; Verda 
Evans,Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools; 
Arthur E. Jensen, Dartmouth College; 
Glenn Leggett, University of Washing- 


Writing sample approved 


Responding to a request for the 
introduction of a writing exer- 
cise to be conducted under con- 
ditions which would guarantee 
the authenticity of the sample, 
the College Board voted on Oc- 
tober 28 to approve in principle 
the addition of a one-hour writ- 
ing program. The proposal was 
presented by Eugene S. Wilson, 
dean of admission, Amherst Col- 
lege, in behalf of a number of 
colleges. 

The colleges believe that the 
requirement of a demonstration 
of writing ability will produce 
information about applicants 
which is relevant to admissions 
considerations and that it will 
have a salutary effect on the 
teaching of English composition. 

In the discussion which pre- 
ceded the vote many suggestions 
were made concerning the man- 
ner in which the writing sample 
might be obtained and trans- 
mitted to interested colleges; the 
date or dates when this could or 
should be done; and the relation 
of such a requirement to the 
Board’s admissions testing pro- 
gram. 








All these suggestions and ques- 
tions, as well as those received 
subsequently, have been referred 
to a committee of which Dean 
Wilson is chairman. In making 
its recommendations to the Trus- 
tees the committee will be further 
aided by comments solicited by 
the Board’s staff from the mem- 
ber schools and from the mem- 
ber colleges which require the 
Achievement Tests. 





ton; John A, Myers, Jr., Hun School, 
Princeton, New Jersey; Winifred L. 
Post, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts; Warner G. Rice, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; David A. Robert- 
son, Jr.; Barnard College; Louise M. 
Rosenblatt, New York University; Hal- 
lett D. Smith, California Institute of 
Technology; and George W. Stone, 
Modern Language Association of 


America. 


The Executive Director of the Com- 
mission is Floyd W. Rinker, who is on 
leave from Newton High School, New. 
tonville, Massachusetts, where he is 
chairman of the English Department. 
Mr. Rinker has established the Com- 
mission’s office at 183 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


50 schools become members 


Basic innovation: Completing a step 
of basic significance in the composi- 
tion of the College Board, representa- 
tives of the member colleges and 
educational associations at their an- 
nual meeting, October 28, elected 50 
schools as the first to hold direct mem- 
bership in the Board. 

Historically, secondary schools have 
been indirectly represented in College 
Board affairs through the member edu- 
cational associations and by service of 
individual secondary school teachers 
and administrators as elected Board 
officers or on Board committees. Most 
of the Board’s member associations, 
which now number 37, include second- 
ary schools or secondary school of- 
ficers as members of the association. 

Chosen at random: The 50 new 
member schools were nominated by the 
Committee on Membership to repre- 
sent the 1,225 schools that applied for 
membership after the Board approved 
provisions for school membership last 
fall. The provisions called for three- 
year terms and rotation of member- 
ship in order to give as many schools 
as possible the opportunity to partici- 
pate as individual members. 

In the system by which the 50 schools 
were selected, representativeness was 
first established according to type of 
school, region of the country, size of 
the student body, and number of can- 
didates taking College Board examina- 
tions. The final selections were then 
made at random from groupings set up 
in accordance with these criteria. 

Although the normal term of second- 
ary school membership will be three 
years, the first 50 member schools will 
hold terms of two, three, or four years 
as designated to insure proper rotation 
in the future. As with a member college 
or university, each school has one vote. 
Annual secondary school dues are $25. 
The term of membership begins the 
day after the annual fall meeting at 
which the school is elected a member 











and expires at the end of the annual 
fall meeting in the last year of service. 

A list of the 50 member schools is 
given below. The list is arranged by 
region and state to correspond to the 
list of member colleges given on pages 
32-33; the term of membership is three 
years unless otherwise indicated. The 
name of the city or town in which the 
school is located follows the school’s 
name. 


Northeast 


Connecticut: 

Middletown High School, Middletown* 
New Milford High School, New Milford 
South Kent School, South Kent* 


Delaware: 
Pierre S. duPont High School, 
Wilmington** 


District of Columbia: 
McKinley High School, Washington 


Maine: 
South Portland High School, South Portland 


Maryland: 
Eastern High School, Baltimore* 
Hannah More Academy, Reisterstown* 


Massachusetts: 

Girls’ Catholic High School, Malden** 
Hull High School, Hull* 

Mount Saint Mary Academy, Fall River 
Newburyport High School, Newburyport** 
Newton High School, Newtonville* 
Northfield School for Girls, East Northfield 
Saint Mark’s School, Southborough** 


New Jersey: 

Central Regional High School, Bayville* 
Englewood School for Boys, Englewood** 
Moorestown High School, Moorestown* 
Plainfield High School, Plainfield** 


Saint Dominic Academy, Jersey City 


New York: 

Bishop Loughlin Memorial High School, 
Brooklyn 

Mont Pleasant High School, Scheneciady* 

Mother Butler Memorial High School, 
New York** 

Pleasantville High School, Pleasantville 

Rye Country Day School, Rye* 

Wappingers Central School, Wappingers 
Falls* 

Wellsville High School, Wellsville 


Pennsylvania: 

Agnes Irwin School, Wynnewood 

Bellevue High School, Pittsburgh** 
George School, George School** 
Pennsbury Senior High School, Yardley** 
Slatington Senior High School. Slatington 
Swarthmore High School, Swarthmore 
William Penn Senior High School, York** 


Vermont: 


Edmunds Senior High School, Burlington** 


*Term of membership is two years (1959-61). 
**Term of membership is four years (1959-63). 





South 


Alabama: 

Shades Valley High School, Birmingham* 
Louisiana: 

C. E. Byrd High School, Shreveport** 


North Carolina 
Durham High School, Durham 


Texas: 

Hockaday School, Dallas 

Virginia: 

Virginia Episcopal School, Lynchburg* 


Midwest 


Illinois: 
Glenbard Township High School, 
Glen Ellyn* 


Indiana: 
Ladywood School, Indianapolis 


Minnesota: 

Blake School, Hopkins** 

Ohio: 

Orange High School, Cleveland 
Ursuline High School, Youngstown* 


West 


California: 
Los Altos High School, Los Altos* 
Webb School of California, Claremont 


Colorado: 
East High School, Denver** 


Nebraska: 
Westside High School, Omaha* 


New Mexico: 
Hobbs Senior High School, Hobbs** 


37 colleges elected 


Total reaches 287: The election of 37 
colleges to College Board membership 
on October 28 brought to 287 the to- 
tal number of member institutions of 
higher learning. In recommending the 
colleges for election, the Committee on 
Membership pointed out that member 
colleges are expected to make substan- 
tial use of at least one of the Board’s 
testing programs. The committee has 
interpreted this to mean that the col- 
lege must publish the requirement and 
require the test of at least 90 per cent 
of its enrolled freshmen. 

In reporting for the committee, Her- 
bert H. Williams, director of admis- 
sions, Cornell University, commented 
that all except three of the member in- 
stitutions satisfy these criteria by re- 
quiring the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
and that 89 of the colleges require at 
least one Achievement Test as well. Ex- 
ceptions have been made in the cases 








of the above-mentioned three institu- 
tions, which are state-supported, on 
the ground that they require the saT 
of all out-of-state applicants. 


Advanced Placement changes 
Participation,candidates increase: In- 


creases of over 50 per cent in the num- 
ber of candidates taking Advanced 
Placement Examinations and schools 
offering advanced courses were re- 
corded when the tests were adminis- 
tered last spring. At that time a total 
of 8,265 examinations were taken by 
5,862 students from 560 schools. Com- 
parable figures in 1958 were 6,800 
examinations, 3,715 students, and 355 
schools. College participation increased 
similarly during the year from 279 to 
391 institutions. 

1959-60 program: Responsibility for 
administering the examinations will be 
assumed by schools for the first time 
in May 1960. Schools which expect to 
have candidates have been asked to 
name Advanced Placement Examina- 
tions Coordinators who will make all 
necessary arrangements with the Col- 
lege Board and conduct the adminis- 
tration of the tests on May 16-20. Ex- 
planatory materials and instructions 
prepared for the coordinators and can- 
didates will be provided by the Board, 
which will continue to grade the ex- 
amination papers and send them, to- 
gether with school reports and recom- 
mendations, to the colleges which can- 
didates will enter. 

In an effort to assist school and col- 
lege planning for the following year, 
the Advanced Placement Committee 
has designated May 15-19 as the dates 
when the examinations will be given 
in 1961. 


Prediction workshops held 


Two October seminars: Three-day 
College Board sessions for admissions 
officers interested in using simple sta- 
tistical methods to predict freshman 
academic performance were held in 
Palo Alto, California, on September 
28-October 1, and in New York City 
on October 5-8. The principal feature 
of the workshop program, which was 
well received when introduced last 
year, is the preparation by each par- 
ticipant of the predicted grade aver- 
ages of his college’s entering students. 


Map shows locations of College Board regional offices opened this 
fall and the areas served by each and by the main Board office in New 
York City. Numbers inside squares indicate Board member colleges ; 
numbers inside circles, member schools. Member colleges are listed 
by region and state on page 32; member schools, on page 3. As in the 


A third seminar has been tentatively 
planned for colleges in the northwest- 
ern states in January and others will 
be held on a regional basis if sufficient 
interest is shown in attending them. 


Recent staff appointments 


Five activities aided: The appoint- 
ments of five persons to serve in as 
many activities of the College Board 
were announced during the summer 
months. 

Julius H. Hlavaty was named Exec- 
utive Director of the Commission on 
Mathematics. On leave from DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York City, 
where he is chairman of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, Dr. Hlavaty is 
carrying on the work of the Commis- 
sion by explaining and interpreting its 
final report to school and college ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and profession- 
al organizations. 

John A. Valentine has joined the 
staff as Director of Examinations, a 
new post. Dr. Valentine was formerly 
associate professor and chairman of 
the department of psychology and edu- 
cation at Middlebury College and more 


recently served in various administra- 
tive capacities at Educational Testing 
Service. 

Bernard P. Ireland, on leave for a 
year from Columbia College where he 
is director of school and college rela- 
tions, is the Board’s Visiting Repre- 
sentative. He will visit colleges and 
schools, principally in the northeastern 
states, to discuss the Board’s programs. 

Lois Dickson Irish has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Director of the Col- 
lege Scholarship Service. Mrs. Irish 
was formerly director of counseling 
services of the National Scholarship 
Service and Fund for Negro Students. 

Paul H. Hazlett, Jr., a research as- 
sociate at Harvard University before 
joining the Board staff, will conduct a 
study and evaluation of the Advanced 
Placement Program. He expects to visit 
schools and colleges participating in 
the program. 


Eight Trustees elected 


Six college, two school officers: Eight 
new members of the 25-member Board 
of Trustees were elected at the College 
Board meeting on October 28. 


past, detailed administrative functions such as registering students for 
College Board tests, supplying examination and informational mate- 
rials, and reporting test scores will continue to be performed for the 
Board by the offices of Educational Testing Service in Princeton, New 
Jersey, and Los Angeles, California. 


The new Trustees are: Henry W. 
Bragdon, instructor in history, Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New 
Hampshire; Fred C. Cole, president, 
Washington and Lee University; Wil- 
liam Conley, assistant to the president, 
Marquette University; Arthur E. Jen- 
sen, dean of the faculty, Dartmouth 
College; L. Winchester Jones, dean of 
admissions, California Institute of 
Technology; John I. Kirkpatrick, vice 
chancellor, University of Chicago; 
Clyde Vroman, director of admissions, 
University of Michigan; and Walter 
H. Wolff, principal, William Cullen 
Bryant High School, New York City. 

They will serve until 1962, with the 
exception of President Cole who will 
complete the 1958-61 term vacated by 
Ben F. Cameron, Jr., when the latter 
became Director of the College Board’s 
southern regional office this fall. 

The seven Trustees whose terms ex- 
pired in 1959 are Wilbur J. Bender, 
dean of admissions and financial aids, 
Harvard University; A. Blair Knapp, 
president, Denison University; Lloyd 
S. Michael, superintendent, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illi- 


nois; Edward Sanders, dean of stu- 





dents and dean of admissions, Pomona 
College; Walter F. Sheehan, headmas- 
ter, Canterbury School, New Milford, 
Connecticut; Very Reverend Robert J. 
Slavin, O.P., president, Providence 
College; and Herman A. Spindt, direc- 
tor of admissions and director of rela- 
tions with schools, University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Edward S. Noyes honored 


Former Chairman: In recognition of 
almost 40 years of service with the Col- 
lege Board, Edward S. Noyes was 
elected by the members of the Board 
on October 28 to an unlimited term as 
honorary representative-at-large. Un- 
til June of this year, Dr. Noyes was 
director of the Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing Program and associate professor 
of English at Yale University. He is 
now a United States Office of Educa- 
tion regional representative for the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

Dr. Noyes’ association with the Col- 
lege Board began when he served as 
Reader for the then new Comprehen- 
sive Examination in English in 1920 
and continued in this field into the 
1950’s as he became successively Chief 
Reader and Chief Examiner in English 
Composition. In addition in 1945, Dr. 
Noyes was elected to a four-year term 
as Chairman of the College Board, 
having served as Vice Chairman from 
1943 to 1945. From 1950 to 1957, Dr. 
Noyes served on the Executive Com- 
mittee, becoming a Charter Trustee at 
the time of the College Board’s incor- 
poration in 1957. 


Two-stage admissions suggested 


Answer to increased applications: The 
possibility that a two-stage admissions 
procedure would be a_ reasonable 
method of dealing with rising college 
application pressures was posed by 
Frank H. Bowles at the annual meeting 
of the College Board. 

Mr. Bowles observed that a trend 
among colleges toward making ad- 
missions decisions early in their ap- 
plicants’ twelfth-grade year might 
develop in response to increasing num- 
bers of applications in the future. He 
said that if such decisions were made 
on the basis of uncompleted twelfth- 
grade studies, with achievement meas- 
ured by tests intended to cover the en- 


tire year, the resulting predictions of 
college performance would be poorer 
than at present. 

One alternative, he suggested, would 
be to make admissions decisions at the 
eleventh-grade level on the basis of in- 
formation available at that time. An- 
other would be a two-stage admissions 
plan which would begin in the eleventh 
grade with a preliminary considera- 
tion to determine admissions eligibil- 
ity, followed by final admission in the 
twelfth grade. 

“I am moved to make this sugges- 
tion? Mr. Bowles said, “because I 
think there is cause for real concern 
over the divergence between admis- 
sions operations and admissions phi- 
losophy on the one hand, and aca- 
demic standards and purposes on the 
other. Academic programs, content, 
and achievement are the foundations 
of the admissions operation, but at an 
admissions meeting a casual observer 
would have difficulty discovering this 
fact. Instead, he would find that admis- 
sions operations have become increas- 
ingly a matter of prediction, and that 
prediction is projected over longer 
and longer periods of time. 

“What I am suggesting is that it is 
getting very near to the time when the 
colleges must make a new affirmation 
of their academic standards in their 
contact with secondary schools and that 
it is very difficult to establish contact 
on this point when the college’s admis- 
sions operation disregards most of the 
work of the final school year. The 
problem is to retain the administrative 
ease of our present operations without 
losing sight of the importance of the 
academic contact? 

Eventually, Mr. Bowles predicted, 
colleges will solve the problem of ad- 
missions pressures by raising their re- 
quirement standards by the equivalent 
of a full academic year, so that fresh- 
men will be expected to satisfy require- 
ments which are now asked only of 
those secondary school students apply- 
ing for admission as sophomores. 


Candidates Reply Date 


May 18, 1960: The Candidates Reply 
Date for 1960 will be observed by 160 
College Board member colleges, indi- 
cated in the list on pages 32-33. 
Under the terms of this agree- 
ment, each subscribing institution has 


pledged itself not to require candidates 
for its 1960 freshman class to give no- 
tice of their decision to attend the col- 
lege before May 18, 1960. This action 
by the colleges permits candidates to 
consider all notifications of acceptance 
from colleges to which they have ap- 
plied before making a final choice. 

In some colleges, exceptions to this 
agreement are made in the case of 
scholarship applicants and/or single- 
choice “early decision” candidates (in 
general, candidates who apply to only 
one college. by the fall of the senior 
year, submitting available school rec- 
ords and junior year College Board 
test scores). 

In all cases, a candidate who has re- 
ceived a notice of acceptance and who 
has made a choice of college before 
May 18, is urged to inform the colleges 
to which he or she has applied as soon 
as the decision has been reached. 

Colleges subscribing to the Candi- 
dates Reply Date Agreement have fur- 
ther consented to notify their candi- 
dates of the agreed date and of their 
individual candidates. reply date, if 
later than the agreed date. 


Talent searching discussed 


At seventh Colloquium: Taking as its 
theme the search for academic talent, 
the College Board’s seventh annual 
Colloquium on College Admissions was 
held at Arden House, Harriman, New 
York, on October 28-31. 

John U. Monro, dean of Harvard 
College, presided as Colloquium Di- 
rector, and 96 participants represent- 
ing schools, colleges, and sponsored 
scholarship programs attended. 

The addresses given by the 12 Col- 
loquium speakers will be published 
in the seventh volume of the College 
Admissions series. 


Regional meetings planned 


Eight sites chosen: Seven regional 
meetings of College Board member in- 
stitutions have been scheduled for Feb- 
ruary and March. In addition, the West 
Coast members plan to hold their cus- 
tomary June meeting in San Francisco. 

The general areas, dates, and sites 
of the earlier meetings are as follows: 
South (two meetings), February 12, 
Tulane University, and February 29- 
March 1, Atlanta; Midwest, February 











22-23, University of Michigan; New 
England, February 24, Wellesley Col- 
lege; Middle Atlantic, March 4, Frank- 
lin and Marshall College; Upstate New 
York, March 8, University of Roches- 
ter; and Metropolitan New York, March 
17, United States Military Academy. 
Arrangements for the meetings will be 
announced at a later date. 


PSAT exceeds estimates 


600,000 students: The early estimate 
that 500,000 students would take the 
Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test 
when it was given for the first time was 
far exceeded by the final total of 623,- 
229 juniors and seniors who took it on 
October 20 and 24. The earlier of the 





two dates, a Tuesday, attracted more 
than twice as many students as the Sat- 
urday alternative. 

Interpretive materials consisting of 
a booklet for counselors, PSAT Scores 
in the High School Guidance Program, 
and a leaflet for students, Your Scores 
on the Preliminary Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test, have been sent to the 10,044 
schools which administered the test. 

1960 dates set: Schools will be given 
a choice next year of administering 
the PsAT on Tuesday, October 18, or 
Saturday, October 22. 


Education writers to meet 


An admissions preview: The College 
Board has scheduled its second confer- 





Sociologist reports 


On nonintellective factors study: In 
an effort to integrate current studies 
on the role of nonintellective factors in 
the prediction of college success, Paul 
Lazarsfeld, professor of sociology, Co- 
lumbia University, has submitted a pre- 
liminary paper to the College Board’s 
Committee on Research and Develop- 
ment. 

In his paper, Dr. Lazarsfeld sug- 
gests certain sociological methods 
which can be applied to further re- 
search and questions such long-current 
psychological concepts as over and 
under-achievement. Copies of the pa- 
per, “Progress report on a project to 
map out the general area of nonintel- 
lective factors in the prediction of col- 
lege success,’ are obtainable on request. 


Novel language test tried 


Found unsuitable: A recently com- 
pleted investigation of a new “cloze” 
type of question for measuring foreign 
language proficiency concluded that 
cloze questions were not suitable for 
use in College Board examinations. 

In cloze questions, letters are omit- 
ted from words or words from sen- 
tences, of the language, and the person 
tested is asked to supply the missing 
elements. For example, a question of 
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ence of education editors and writers 
for December 16-17 at Arden House. 
Approximately 50 persons from news- 
papers and magazines throughout the 
country have been invited to join sec- 
ondary school and college officers and 
Board staff members for a preview of 
college admissions in the 1960's. 

The conference will include a gen- 
eral introduction by President Frank 
H. Bowles on the evening of December 
16 and three general sessions the fol- 
lowing day, during which small groups 
(12 to 15 persons) will discuss some 
of the problems and opportunities of 
the 1960's. Each session will open with 
a brief presentation during which con- 
sultants will outline their ideas of what 
the years ahead may hold. 











the missing-letter variety in French 
would be “deux eures;’ which should 
be completed as “deux heures: 

Initial tests of cloze questions were 
made with adults who were proficient 
in both English and either French or 
German. The results indicated that 
their ability to solve cloze questions 
correctly depended more on the ex- 
istence of a separate type of verbal 
reasoning ability than on competence 
in a particular language. Further tests 
with high school students produced 
cloze question scores that represented 
no improvement over those obtained 
with present Achievement Tests in for- 
eign languages. 

The cloze question investigators, all 
of the Laboratory for Research in In- 
struction at the Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, are: 
John B. Carroll, Aaron S. Carton, and 
Claudia P. Wilds. Copies of their re- 
port, “An investigation of ‘cloze’ items 
in the measurement of achievement in 
foreign languages,’ are available. 


Junior SAT scores validated 


In four-year predictions: Further con- 
firming the potential value in college 
guidance of junior-year scores on the 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
a recent study found that the early 
scores were as valid in predicting aca- 









demic performance over the full four 
college years as were SAT scores earned 
by the same students a year later, as 
seniors. 

In a preliminary report issued last 
year, ' the authors of the study showed 
that junior-year scores were as valid as 
senior-year scores in predicting two- 
year college performance. The study 
was conducted by Marjorie Olsen, spe- 
cial studies section head, and William 
B. Schrader, director of statistical anal- 
ysis, of Educational Testing Service. 

The relation between academic fail- 
ure in college and SAT scores was also 
investigated in the study. When the 
Verbal and Mathematical scores that 
the test yields were combined in a “best- 
weighted” method, it was found that 
the failure rate for a “low-scoring” 
group was about double the failure 
rate of a “high-scoring” group. How- 
ever, the authors noted that, for the 
highly selective colleges included in 
the study, rejection of low-scoring stu- 
dents alone would not substantially re- 
duce failure rates because of the num- 
ber of high-scoring students who also 
failed. 

A copy of the full research report, 
“The use of preliminary and final 
Scholastic Aptitude Test scores in pre- 
dicting college grades; may be ob- 
tained on request. 


1See John M. Duggan, “Puzzles and pow- 
ers in junior SAT scores; College Board Re- 
view, No. 37, p. 37. 








College Board publications 


College Board publications serve a varie- 
ty of functions and audiences and are dis- 
tributed in a variety of ways in quantities 
that total several million copies a year. 

Publications issued in the largest 
numbers present information necessary 
to students, schools, and colleges mak- 
ing use of the College Board’s examina- 
tion and service programs. These are 
sent in mailings for each program to all 
schools and colleges likely to need them 
and are subsequently available upon 
order or request, all without charge. 

Among other publications are those 
containing helpful information on the 
member colleges and the use of College 
Board programs in guidance and ad- 
missions. These are either announced 
as publications that may be purchased 
or are initially sent free in program 
mailings and then may be purchased. 

A full list of all College Board publi- 
cations availab'e or scheduled for 1959- 
60 is given below. In the list, the cost 
per copy for publications that are sold 
is shown; if no cost appears, the publi- 
cation is available without charge. 

Copies of the publications listed may 
be ordered or requested from the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, c/o 
Educational Testing Service, Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey, or Box 27896, 
Los Angeles 27, California. 

Further information on the current 
publications that are sold, and on spe- 
cial subscription rates and standing 
subscription orders for them, is given 
in the publications announcement and 
order folder, This is your College Board 
publications order for 1959-60. 


General publications 
New 


The College Handbook, 1959-61, 600 
pages, $2 (for orders of 10 or more, 
$1.50). A new edition containing state- 
ments written by 250 College Board 
member colleges; each describes the 
college, its terms of admission, study 
program, freshman year, and expenses. 
College Board Review (three issues— 
Fall, Winter, Spring) $1 subscription, 
$.50 per copy. The magazine of the 
College Board, carrying news of its ac- 
tivities and featured articles on impor- 
tant aspects of college admissions. 
College Admissions’6; The American 
Secondary School, 74 pages, $2. The 
sixth annual College Board Colloquium 
on College Admissions in print, pre- 
senting papers by eight contributors. 
Report of the President, 1957-9 
(forthcoming), $.50. An appraisal by 
President Frank H. Bowles of signifi- 
cant trends in college admissions in 
recent years and of the past and future 
function of the College Board in facili- 
tating the transition of students from 
school to college. 
College Board News (a newsletter 


normally issued in the fall and spring 
and sent to secondary schools). 

This is your College Board publica- 
tions order for 1959-60, 12 pages. 


Also available 


College Admissions 1, 156 pages, $3.95. 
Presents papers that form a complete 
guide to establishing and operating a 
college admissions program. 

College Admissions 2; The great sort- 
ing, 156 pages, $3.50. 

College Admissions 3; The interaction 
of school and college, 115 pages, $3. 

College Admissions 4; The student 
from school to college, 114 pages, $3. 

College Admissions 5; Planning col- 
lege policy for the critical decade 
ahead, 116 pages, $3. 

Admissions Information 1 ; The prep- 
aration and use of admissions data, 73 
pages, $1. 

Encouraging Scientific Talent; A 
study of America’s able students who 
are lost to college and of ways of at- 
tracting them to college and science 
careers, 259 pages, $3.50. 


Program publications 


Admissions testing program 


1959-60 Bulletin of Information, Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test, Achievement 
Tests, 45 pages. 

The Scholastic Aptitude Test for the 
Visually Handicapped, 8 pages. 

A description of the College Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, 61 pages, $.50 
(sent free to students taking the test) . 

A description of the College Board 
Achievement Tests, 112 pages, $.50 (sent 
free to students taking the tests) . 

College Board Score Reports; A 
Guide for Counselors, 31 pages, $.50. 

Your College Board Scores, 11 pages, 
(for distribution by schools to students 
who take the Scholastic Aptitude Test) . 

College Board Scores No. 2, 192 
pages, $1.50. A nontechnical manual. 

1957 Supplement to College Board 
Scores No. 2, 206 pages, $1.50. 


Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude 
Test program 


1959 Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, 6 pages. 

PSAT scores in the high school guid- 
ance program, 32 pages, $.50. 

Your Scores on the Preliminary Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test, 16 pages (for dis- 
tribution by schools to students who 
have taken the psaT). 


Placement Tests program 


College Board Placement Tests, 1959- 
60, 8 pages. Describes arrangements 
whereby colleges can give recent 
Achievement Test forms to their fresh- 
men for course placement purposes. 





Advanced Placement Program 


A guide to the Advanced Placement 
Program, 1959-60; 12 pages. 
Advanced Placement Program News- 
letter (normally fall and spring). 
Advanced Placement Program Sylla- 
bus, 137 pages, $1.50. Course and exam- 
ination descriptions for school officers. 
Bulletin for Students, Advanced Place- 
ment Examinations, 1959-60, 8 pages. 
Information for Coordinators, Ad- 
vanced Placement Examinations, 1959- 
60, 8 pages. 
Establishing Advanced Placement 
Courses in the Schools, 5 pages. 


College Scholarship Service 


¢ For schools and colleges: 
Parents’ Confidential Statement (a form 
with accompanying folder, “1959-60 In- 
formation, Instructions, Forms”) . 
Financing a college education; A 
guide for counselors, 20 pages, $.50 
(for orders of 50 or more, $.15). 
“Financial Aid at 235 Colleges,” 
poster for secondary schools. 
An aid to administrators of National 
Defense Student Loans, 42 pages. 
Computation Manual, 1958-59 Edi- 
tion, 84 pages, $2 (for college officers) . 
Computation Manual, 1959-60 Sup- 
plement (forthcoming) , $1. 


* For scholarship program sponsors: 
College Scholarship Service; Aid to ef- 
fective scholarship program administra- 
tion, 8 pages. 

Using College Board Tests in Spon- 
sored Scholarship Programs; Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test, Achievement Tests, 
8 pages. 

Using College Board Tests in Spon- 
sored Scholarship Programs; Prelimi- 
nary Scholastic Aptitude Test (forth- 
coming). 

Using College Board Services in 
Sponsored Scholarship Programs; 
Needs Analysis (forthcoming) . 

“Scholarship Opportunities for stu- 
dents who take the Preliminary Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test,” poster for schools. 


Commission on Mathematics 


A summary of the Report of the Com- 
mission on Mathematics, 12 pages. 
Report of the Commission on Mathe- 
matics: Program for college prepara- 
tory mathematics, 63 pages, $1. 
Report of the Commission on Mathe- 
matics: Appendices, 231 pages, $1. 
Introductory Probability and Statis- 
tical Inference for Secondary Schools, 
An Experimental Course (revised pre- 
liminary edition), 243 pages, $2 (for 
orders of 10 or more, $1.50) ; Teachers’ 
Notes and Answer Guide, 123 pages, $1. 
Concepts of equation and inequality 
(first-year unit) , 11 pages, $.15. 
Informal deduction in algebra (first- 
year unit) , 16 pages, $.15. 








BY WILBUR J. BENDER 





Colleges should act to insure that the myriad private and massive 


public programs of student aid will be effective and sound 


It seems to me, from the vantage point 
of some 30 years of close observation, 
that American college financial aids 
are going through a period of change 
of unusual rapidity and magnitude— 
change in concepts, change in methods 
and organization, change in scope, and 
change in source and control of funds. 
The fact that the College Scholarship 
Service exists is an indication of what 
is happening. I have no doubt that 
change will continue, probably at an 
accelerated pace, and that the financial 
aid picture a generation from now will 
be very different from what it is today. 

The question I pose is whether we 
college officers who are struggling in 
the trenches administering financial 
aid programs can help shape the devel- 
oping national financial aid program 
in ways which will make it more sound 
and effective in serving the broad ob- 
jectives of higher education and soci- 
ety than it would otherwise be. There 


Aid should not: restrict college choice... 


are a variety of internal problems of 
policy and procedure and cooperation 
among the colleges which we can con- 
trol, within limits, but it is the develop- 
ments outside the colleges—develop- 
ments which will have profound effects 
on us and on our students—that I am 
concerned with here. 

Let me sketch briefly the background 
in order to make clear the radical na- 
ture of present developments. 

A generation ago no one would have 
thought of asking whether student fi- 
nancial aid was the college’s business. 
Of course it was. Historically, direct 
financial aid to students in American 
colleges has been almost entirely fi- 
nanced by the colleges from their own 
funds, and handled as each institution 
thought best. There were problems in 
dealing with donors of funds, and col- 
lege financial aid programs may have 
been and, in fact, often were inade- 
quate or poorly administered, but the 
colleges controlled them and thereby 
controlled their own destinies. 

Historically, government in America 
—whether federal, state, or local—has 
rarely concerned itself with financial 
aid to students. In this the United 
States is unique. In almost every coun- 
try in the world government scholar- 
ships have always been, or are now, 
the dominant and in many cases the 
only form of financial aid available. 
Generally speaking, foreign universi- 
ties have little or nothing to say about 
financial aid to their students. 

Aid to students abroad almost al- 
ways takes the form of scholarships, 
that is “gift” grants; loans and jobs 
are not normally utilized. It would be 
interesting to find out what it is in the 
American situation which has led to 
our glorification of loans and employ- 


ment. Scholarships abroad are usually 
awarded to an intellectual elite strictly 
on the basis of apparent relative aca- 
demic merit, identified by rigid na- 
tional competitive scholarship exam- 
inations. They go to a high proportion 
of all students and a low proportion of 
the total age group, again in contrast 
to the American system. 

At the present time the American 
pattern of control of financial aids by 
individual colleges is beginning to 
change, and to change quite rapidly. 
Public and private agencies outside 
the colleges are providing an increas- 
ing proportion (though probably still 
less than half) of the total financial 
aid in the country, and are increas- 
ingly controlling the terms of financial 
aid. Unfortunately, we have no reliable 
comprehensive figures on the total 
amount of aid coming from sources 
outside the colleges—or of the amount 
coming from the colleges themselves, 
for that matter. But if present trends 
continue, the bulk of financial aid will 
shortly be controlled by nonacademic 
authorities and the traditional Ameri- 
can pattern will have been perma- 
nently modified. 

This development may be bad or 
good, depending on its outcome, but I 
submit that it should be a matter of 
the deepest concern to the colleges, 





Wilbur J. Bender, 
dean of admissions and financial aids, 
Harvard College, delivered the above ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the Col- 
lege Scholarship Service on October 27. 





and that the time has come for us col- 
lectively to take a close, hard look at it. 

Let me point out briefly what has 
been happening. 

The last decade has seen a rapid 
growth of privately supported finan- 
cial aid programs outside the colleges. 
In 10 years the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation will have spent over 
$20,000,000. Many corporations oper- 
ate either large or small scholarship 
programs — General Motors, Procter 
and Gamble, Lockheed, et al. Corpo- 
rate activity is not growing rapidly 
now, although it is increasing steadily. 

There has been.an amazing prolifer- 
ation of scholarship funds at the com- 
munity level—PTA, service clubs, school 
alumni groups, local business con- 
cerns, and so on. No village is too small 
to have at least one such fund. A re- 
cent survey in Wisconsin showed that 
over 40 per cent of all the awards held 
by students in Wisconsin colleges came 
from agencies other than the colleges. 
More than 500 different organizations, 
societies, firms, and foundations were 
named as sources of scholarship 
awards. 

In addition to these private activi- 
ties a number of states have inaugu- 
rated state scholarship programs, 
among them California, Illinois, New 
York, and Massachusetts. State-wide 
loan programs are growing, but these 
are not, at least at present, financed or 


controlled by government. 


Large federal program looming 
The federal government has not as yet 
moved in to the scholarship field at the 
undergraduate level (except for the 
service academies, the ROTC, and the 
GI Bill expenditures), but it is spend- 
ing sizable amounts at the graduate 
level. And of course it is just now mov- 
ing into the loan field and in four years 
will, presumably, have put into the col- 
leges at least $120,000,000 in loan 
money, perhaps a larger amount than 
the total of all the existing college loan 
funds combined. It is relevant to our 
discussion that certain terms of this 
loan program are objectionable to al- 
most all college faculties and com- 
pletely obnoxious and unacceptable to 
many. 

What will happen in the future is a 
matter of opinion. My record as a 
prophet isn’t impressive, but I believe 
that the next generation will see the 


..-lead to conflicting test requirements 


development of a massive government 
financial aid program, financed largely 
by the federal government—possibly 
by Washington and the states in part- 
nership. 

I expect this to happen for many 
reasons: because the expansion of the 
unique American experiment in mass 
higher education is a moral and, in the 
broadest terms, a social imperative 
for our kind of society at this stage in 
our development and in the world’s 
history; because of the profound, al- 
most mystical, faith of Americans in 
the importance of higher education 
for their children; because the already 
high cost of a college education will 
become much higher in relation to the 


price level and other costs, both in ’ 


public and private institutions, which 
will put it out of the unaided reach of 
the average American family; and be- 
cause the colleges themselves and other 
private sources will not be able to pro- 
vide financial aids in adequate amounts 
from their own or private resources. 
In other words, when the college 
population doubles and half or more 
of the age group goes to college in a 
decade or so and the cost of a college 
education increases by 50 per cent or 
more; when it is clear to everybody, 
including politicians, that the maxi- 
mum supply of educated manpower 
with the maximum education is essen- 
tial both for survival and for building 
the great society in the highly com- 


plex, intricately interrelated, technical 
modern world, where muscle-power is 
steadily less needed and there is an 
almost limitless demand for trained 
brainpower; and when in addition the 
voting public believes that college- 
going, for whatever reason, is as im- 
portant as motherhood and owning a 
car—when all this comes about, we will 
have irresistible political pressure to 
extend the welfare state to the area of 
financial aid to college students. The 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will then be spending more 
money than the Department of Agri- 
culture because the parent bloc will 
outnumber the farm bloc. 


Unguided beneficence can damage 


It is probable, then, that the time is 
not far off when the majority, perhaps 
the very large majority, of all financial 
aid funds will be outside the control of 
the colleges. I do not deplore this, al- 
though I would personally prefer that 
the colleges themselves have in their 
control the funds needed. The impor- 
tant thing, however, is not where the 
funds come from, but that enough re- 
sources exist to remove the economic 
barrier to a higher education for worthy 
students. But it is also important that 
the -esources be provided in such a 
way that the best interests of students, 
colleges, and higher education are 
furthered. Unhappily, the fact is that 
these interests may well be damaged 





by the policies and procedures adopted 
because of the eolleges’ own failure 
to act. 

Why am I worried about this pos- 
sibility? After all, almost all of the 
student financial aid programs we now 
have are generous manifestations of 
an idealistic desire to further a worthy 
cause. Admittedly, motives are some- 
times mixed and there are occasional 
admixtures or overtones of public re- 
lations, propaganda, self-aggrandize- 
ment or corporate recruiting. But so 
far the net results are excellent and the 
colleges are sincerely grateful. 

The difficulties arise basically from 
the fact that these programs may be 
launched and operated by people who 
do not fully understand—and do not 
bother to find out—what college edu- 
cation is and how colleges operate, 
what the needs of college students are, 
or how financial aids can be most ef- 
fectively handled. With the best of 
intentions, more or less serious and 
avoidable problems are created for 
students, colleges, and schools and we 
do not get the optimum overall finan- 
cial aid program for the country. 

Anyone who has been in the finan- 
cial aid business for a few years can 
make his or her own list, but I will 
point out some of the questionable 
practices that have been observed. | 
list them in no special order of im- 
portance: 

Unduly restrictive terms of various 
sorts which make funds hard to admin- 
ister, or use effectively, or which tend 
to limit undesirably a recipient’s choice 
of program or career or make it difh- 


...commit winners to future employment 
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Report heard ’round the world 


World-wide interest has been shown in the publications of the College 
Board Commission on Mathematics which appeared last spring—par- 
ticularly the two-volume Report of the Commission on Mathematics. 

The Turkish Ministry of Education writes that it is planning to utilize 
suggestions given in the Report in the revision of its secondary school 
curriculum in mathematics. The Inter American Statistical Institute of 
the Pan American Union has requested permission to translate into 
Spanish the Commission’s /ntroductory Probability and Statistical In- 
ference, an experimental twelfth-grade textbook, for distribution, prin- 
cipally on a complimentary basis, to training centers and schools, 
libraries, teachers, and students throughout Latin America. A summer 
institute for Scandinavian mathematics teachers held at the University 
of Aarhus, in Denmark, used the two volumes of the Report and the 
Introductory Probability volume as workbooks for its 130 participants. 

Requests for Commission publications and comments and questions 
about them have been received from such widely separated places as 
Toronto, Ontario; London, England; Rome, Italy; Paris, France; Lux- 
embourg; Gotland, Sweden; Warsaw, Poland; Bangkok, Thailand; 
Nagano, Japan; Manila, Philippine Islands; Lagos, Nigeria; Brisbane, 
Australia; Honolulu, Hawaii; Rosario, Argentina; Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil; and Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 

The Report and other Commission publications present and illustrate 
the Commission’s recommendations for improvement of the college 





cult for him to change his career goals. 

Restriction on a student’s choice of 
college or mobility. 

Excessive support for students in 
certain areas and inadequate support 
in other areas, reflecting the prejudices 
of donors, which may seriously un- 
balance the whole financial aid pro- 
gram and push students into certain 
kinds of careers for the wrong reasons. 

Terms which are seriously out of 
tune with the institution’s own finan- 
cial aid policies in terms of size of sti- 
pends, conditions of renewal, and so on. 

Fixed stipends set with little or no 
regard to need so that one student may 
receive inadequate help and another 
far more than he needs. 

Timing of awards which may be 
embarrassing in relation to the insti- 
tution’s own timetable for making ad- 
missions or scholarship renewal de- 
cisions, 

Grants which attempt to influence 
what a college teaches or the point of 
view of a recipient about social, polit- 
ical, or religious issues, 

Attempts to use scholarships as a 
means for recruiting personnel for a 
particular corporation. 

Excessive demands on schools and 


preparatory curriculum in mathematics. 





colleges for reporting and for services 
of various sorts. 

Conflicting test requirements which 
complicate school schedules and the 
lives of students and add to the expense. 

Attempts to cover too wide an area 
so that there are far too many appli- 
cants for a small number of awards 
and the competition becomes a lottery. 

Irrelevant or misguided or inade- 
quate criteria and methods of selection. 

Excessive publicity for winners. 

Excessive overhead and administra- 
tive expenses. 

Some of the above items are rela- 
tively minor. Some will seem serious 
to some people and not to others. But 
the fact is that in the present melange 
of financial aid programs financed 
from noncollege sources we have the 
whole spectrum of quality, ranging 
from wholly admirable and well-ad- 
ministered plans to highly objection- 
able, unacceptable, and wasteful ones. 

As long as there are a lot of different 
private programs the danger to higher 
education from any one bad program 
isn’t serious. But if the government 
moves in on a national scale with large 
amounts of money, the potential for 
evil as well as for good is enormous. 














The greatest danger of all, of course, 
is the possibility of attempts to influ- 
ence the teaching and thinking of fac- 
ulty and students and thereby to limit 
the colleges’ freedom of inquiry and 
expression. The oath and affidavit pro- 
visions in the recent federal loan legis- 
lation sound an ominous note in this 
connection. 

We in the colleges are all greedy 
mendicants. We all need more financial 
aid funds badly, so we tend to swallow 
hard when funds with objectionable 
terms or procedural requirements come 
along and accept them. But a judgment 
has to be made in.each case and I dare- 
say that for each of us there is a stick- 
ing point where the bad finally out- 
weighs the good, and we say no. But 
we rarely say so loudly enough or with 
a common voice. 

The answer to the question, “whose 
business is financial aid?” is easy 
enough. Financial aid is everybody’s 
business, or society’s business. It is the 
student’s business, the parent’s busi- 
ness, the school’s business, the college’s 
business, the business of everyone who 
caresabout ourcountry’sfuturewelfare. 

This answer doesn’t get us very far, 
unhappily, since what is everybody’s 
business tends to be nobody’s business, 
or the business of whoever has the 
loudest voice or biggest purse. This is 
particularly true in a field like educa- 
tion where every citizen is an expert 
and idealism, prejudice, ignorance, 
and politics so often combine to pro- 
duce strange and wonderful and ter- 
rible results. 


The duty of colleges to speak 

I make a plea, therefore, that college 
financial aid officers make this their 
business in a way they haven't so far. 
Whoever else is involved, certainly 
these college administrators have a 
primary concern with financial aid. 
They have a primary concern because 
financial aid policies will affect pro- 
foundly the nature and quality of their 
student bodies, the welfare of their stu- 
dents, the welfare and contribution of 
their institutions and, most important 
of all, the welfare of this country and 
mankind. Furthermore, no one knows 
as much as they do about the needs 
and problems of students, actual or po- 
tential, and the impact of financial aid 
policies, good or bad, on students and 
colleges. This places on them a clear 
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duty to speak their minds and to help 
shape the development of new finan- 
cial aid policies. 

I am not implying for a moment that 
college financial aid officers have a 
monopoly of either wisdom or concern 
in these matters. Like anyone else, they 
can be narrow, parochial, self-centered, 
in a rut, the prisoners of habit and 
tradition, and blind to the large issues 
of broad social policy and the national 
scene. 

Corporations, foundations, govern- 
ment, and interested laymen have legit- 
imate concerns and much to contribute 
besides money. In particular, they may 
contribute fresh and original ideas and 
approaches. The student aid problem 
is too big and too complex for any one 
group to be wise enough to settle it. 
Solutions will be worked out through 
the interaction of various groups, 
through conflict and compromise. But 
the solutions will not be sound unless 
the colleges throw the weight of their 
experience and wisdom into the effort 
to find them. 

Precisely how the colleges should at- 
tempt to make their contribution to 
the development of outside policy I am 
not prepared to say. Perhaps the Col- 
lege Scholarship Service has a role to 
play. After all, more experience with 
financial aid problems is represented 


Fe sy tert aS Ea, OR eR aR Ee aur en heey 
Aid for counselors 


A booklet entitled, Financing a 
college education; A guide for 
counselors, was prepared and 
sent to the schools this fall by the 
College Scholarship Service. 

In its 20 pages, the booklet 
explains the important role that 
counselors can play in acquaint- 
ing able tudents with financial 
aid opportunities and presents a 
simplified account of Css pro- 
cedures for determining need. 

Additional copies of the book- 
let may be ordered at a cost of 
$.50 per copy. It may also be 
ordered in quantities of 50 or 
more copies for $.15 a copy, a 
price below actual cost that is 
offered to encourage the book- 
let’s distribution by interested 
schools and colleges. 














...influence thought or teachings 


in this organization than anywhere 
else in the world. 

Furthermore, the Css, in advising 
sponsors of scholarship programs, 
must have certain standards or criteria 
to use, and in my view at least, it ought 
not to continue to cooperate with those 
programs which do not meet minimum 
standards. Perhaps regional and na- 
tional associations of colleges or col- 
lege financial aid officers should be- 
come involved with the problem of 
outside financial aid policy. 

At any rate I should like to see, per- 
haps at first by individual colleges but 
eventually through some form of con- 
certed action, a statement of principles 
drawn up by the colleges which would 
define the broad purposes and basic 
policies of the ideal national financial 
aid program. And I would like to see 
this implemented by a detailed state- 
ment of the rules of the road, and the 
do’s and don’t’s of financial aid, for the 
guidance of anyone who wanted to put 
money into financial aid. 

Then I would hope that all of us, 
both individually and through group 
action, would work steadily with pri- 
vate and public sponsors to have these 
principles and rules put into practice. 
Unless something of this sort is done 
I fear that the national financial aid 
program of the future will be far from 
satisfactory and the colleges and their 
students will pay a high price for their 
failure to have made their voices heard. 






BY DOUGLAS D. DILLENBECK 


Advice from schools on college scholarship practices 








Anyone whose work has introduced 
him to even a small sample of the large 
and small, urban and rural, public and 
private, comprehensive and single-pur- 
pose, affluent and impoverished sec- 
ondary schools of this country will 
recognize immediately that one who 
presumes to serve as the spokesman for 
all secondary schools is presumptuous 
in the extreme. Although I am assum- 
ing such a role, | am aware of the 
degree of my presumption and recog- 
nize that these are, truly, the observa- 
tions of only one individual. , 

We in the schools recognize and re- 
spect college officers as the experts and 
specialists in the administration of fi- 
nancial aid, and we recognize, further, 
that their responsibility is not to us but 
to their governing bodies, their stu- 
dents, and the greater society which 
both their institutions and ours serve. 
There are, however, some specific as- 
pects of the financial aid programs 
with which we in the secondary schools 
are and must be concerned, and it is 
these aspects that I propose to discuss. 

We are concerned, first, with those 
aspects of college financial aid pro- 
grams which affect, for better or for 
worse, our services to pupils. Second, 
we are concerned with any aspect of 
the colleges’ financial aid program in 
which we might make a better contri- 
bution, or in which colleges might 
make better use of what we do contrib- 
ute. Third, both as individual school 
officers and, collectively, as education- 
al institutions in that society to which 
both school and college officers are re- 
sponsible, schools are concerned with 
the colleges’ application of their finan- 
cial aid funds to the service of society. 

Let us look first at those financial 
aid practices which affect the schools’ 
work with their pupils. My principal 
concern is with school counseling— 
helping pupils in their formulation of 
vocational and educational plans, in 
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their analysis and evaluation of their 
previous and present educational ex- 
periences, and in their search for the 
self-understanding on which to base 
realistic plans for the future. 

A realistic educational and voca- 
tional plan must, of course, be real- 
istic in at least two dimensions. It 
must be realistic with reference to the 
student himself, in such matters as his 
abilities, interests, and personal needs 
and values. A major objective of sec- 
ondary school counseling is to help 
the pupil develop a coherent and real- 
istic self-concept. But further, his plans 
for the future. must be realistic with 
reference to the world in which these 
plans will be translated into action. In 
the case of a plan for higher educa- 
tion, this world centers on the college, 
its costs, and the resources for meeting 
those costs. 


College costs data confusing 


It is clear a realistic plan cannot be 
constructed by the schools in the ab- 
sence of facts about college expenses 
and financial aid practices. It is almost 
too obvious to mention that the col- 
leges are in the best position to com- 
pile and communicate this information, 
and I should not mention it except for 
the fact that it is equally obvious that 
colleges have done a very uneven job 
of this. The quality of information 
about costs published by colleges to 
prospective students ranges from “al- 
most adequate” to “almost nothing” 
with the median somewhere around 
“confusing.” What is a college’s score? 
Try the following quiz. 

1. Is there a single section on costs 
in the catalogue or other publication 
the college sends to applicants in re- 
sponse to their first inquiries? 

2. If so, does it discuss all the costs 
of living and enrolling at the college 
or only those charges levied by the col- 
lege, itself? 


3. If the published charge for meals 
does not cover three meals per day, 
seven days per week, does the college 
publication make this clear? 

4. Is the amount of money the stu- 
dent spends for food to supplement the 
rations issued in the college dining- 
room known by the college, and is it 
publicized? 

5. If the student must provide his 
own desk lamp, drapes, linens, or other 
dormitory furnishings, is this made 
known to him at the time he is making 
his plans? 

Enough of the quiz. It all adds up 
to the single question, does the college 
give the prospective student enough 
information to enable him to anticipate 
realistically the actual total cost of at- 
tending the institution? If the college 
does not do this, the student’s planning 
will be crude at best, and tragically er- 
roneous at worst. 

If the information published on 
costs can be said to be uneven from 
college to college, the same cannot be 
said about the information published 
on college financial aid practices. Here 
there is a deplorable consistency in 
the lack of information. 

True, colleges have made it: very 
clear that their policy is to distribute 
aid in amounts related to need, and 


Douglas D. Dillen- 
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the word on this is getting through 
even to a substantial segment of the 
parent population—although it some- 
times suffers interestingly in the trans- 
lation. But there are some significant 
gaps in the information colleges give 
secondary schools, and in some cases 
apparent discrepancies between stated 
policy and observed practice. 

Some of this missing information 
may be found in an excellent new Col- 
lege Scholarship Service publication, 
Financing a college education; A guide 
for counselors. With the aid of this 
booklet counselors can now answer the 
questions of pupils and parents regard- 
ing some of the details of principle and 
methods of the Css computation pro- 
cedures; this, I think, will prove a 
major contribution to our work. 

There remains, however, another 
missing body of information which 
can probably be supplied only by the 
individual colleges. Knowing that few 
if any colleges have funds adequate to 
meet the needs of all worthy students. 
the school counselor is left to wonder 
what it takes to qualify for aid in a 
particular college. 

What traits, other than need, dis- 
tinguish between the successful appli- 
cant for aid and the unsuccessful? How 
can any but the most obvious appli- 
cant, if any can be called obvious, 
estimate his chances of receiving aid 
at any given institution? Or, with no 
more information than the applicant, 
how can his counselor help him with 
this problem, which is basic to any 
realistic plan? 


Needed: statistics on those aided 


Those colleges which have published 
statistical profiles of their recent can- 
didate group—or, at least, of their ac- 
cepted candidates—have given coun- 
selors an exceedingly helpful body of 
information for use in counseling pu- 
pils on their choice of college and in 
answering some of the questions re- 
garding admission. Would it be unrea- 
sonable to suggest that a profile of the 
group offered financial aid would be 
similarly helpful and desirable and 
would reduce multiple applications for 
aid? The suggestion here—call it a 
plea, if you will—is for more informa- 
tion, in whatever form, about what 
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qualifies a candidate for financial aid 
in a particular institution. 

One cannot ask for information from 
the colleges without, at the same time, 
asking that this information be con- 
sistent with their practices. There are, 
of course, many institutions—probably 
the great majority—where this is un- 
questionably the case. Unfortunately, 
there persist in our community of col- 
leges at least a few with two sets of 
practices, only one of which is pub- 
lished. This duplicity is observed by 
pupils and ‘parents and cultivates in 
them a tendency to suspect that college 
publications in general are not to be 
taken too literally. 

One kind of information we can do 
without because it is not really inform- 
ative. I refer to the colorful posters 
which arrive by the mailbagful every 
fall from every institution from College 
Alpha to College Omega. Each of these 
posters offers scholarships to fresh- 
men and says that further information 
can be obtained from the college. 

Every tack I pin through one of 
those posters pricks my conscience, 
because I know, as does every college 
officer, that this is no way for a student 
to choose a college. It suggests to pu- 
pils, first, that the fact that a college 
gives scholarships is so exceptional as 
to merit a special announcement by an 
eye-catching poster, and second, that 
one can develop a sound educational 
plan by looking into the college or 
colleges whose scholarship posters are 
on display at the moment. 

Having suggested some practices by 
which colleges could enable us to work 
more effectively with pupils in our 
schools, I want now to turn to the ques- 
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tion of how the secondary schocls 
might contribute to the effectiveness 
of the colleges’ financial aid programs. 
One subject of some despair and even 
bitterness in college ranks has been 
the misuse by secondary schools of the 
information on financial aid granted 
to school graduates by the colleges. It 
is apparently a nation-wide phenom- 
enon that every spring the local news- 
paper carries stories of the amounts 
of money garnered from the colleges 
by the current high school graduating 
class, not infrequently naming students 
and the amounts and sources of their 
individual grants. 

This is a form of fraud, to use the 
harshest and most appropriate term, in 
which the local high school gains fa- 
vorable publicity through the sug- 
gestion that the amount of money thus 
garnered is an index to its quality. It 
harms the colleges’ financial aid pro- 
grams in that it undermines their ef- 
forts to lay to rest the notion that the 
amount of a grant is related to the 
merit of the receiver and to establish 
in its place the principle that the 
amount of a grant is related to the re- 
ceiver’s financial need. 

Because of this confusion, what is 
good publicity for the school may be 
bad publicity for the college, and it is 
sinall wonder that college scholarship 
officers are occasionally heard mutter- 
ing the threat to. withhold from the 
schools all information about their 
grants. I hope they won’t do this al- 
though they have, of course, every 
right to do so. May I suggest instead 
two positive ways to correct this mal- 
practice? 

First, I believe that the problem is 





not widely understood outside the 
circle of scholarship and admissions 
officers and school counselors, and 
what I have termed “fraud” may hon- 
estly seem to others simply the publi- 
cizing of a bit of newsworthy good 
luck. If colleges were to take a firm 
stand on the matter, stating unequi- 
vocally to the school with each an- 
nouncement of an award that it was 
confidential and not to be publicized 
either singly or in combination with 
other awards, the school would honor 
such confidence. If the Css were to 
develop such a policy statement for 
use by all participating colleges, I be- 
lieve the effect would be immediate. 

Second, I ask the colleges to give 
some thought to the schools’ need for 
recognition and approval. Although it 
is true that a minimum school program 
is mandated by the laws of most states, 
programs of high quality exist by vir- 
tue of the voluntary and continuous 
support of local taxpayers, or, in the 
case of independent schools, the sup- 
port of other benefactors. Colleges will 
understand our need to insure the con- 
tinuance of this support by offering 
all available evidence of a high educa- 
tional return on high public invest- 
ment. 

Understanding this, can colleges give 
the schools other and truer evidence of 
success to replace the dubious evidence 
of financial aid awards to their gradu- 
ates? Can colleges report to schools 
on students admitted with advanced 
standing or honors at entrance, stu- 
dents who attain honors in their insti- 
tutions, and any other information 
relevant to the outcomes of secondary 
school programs? Such practices would 
have the additional value of giving 
recognition to the merit of individual 
students, regardless of their financial 
situation—surely,moredemocraticthan 
recognizing only the needy. 

A second matter in which I believe 
colleges could help schools make a 
greater contribution—and this applies 
to college admissions, but no less to 
financial aid—is to specify what kind 
of recommendations about students 
they want from the schools. 

Those of us in the schools who carry 
the responsibility for describing stu- 
dents to colleges—whether we be coun- 
selors, principals, or teachers—have no 
means of evaluating our descriptions, 
no standards against which to measure 
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them, and practically no communica- 
tion with each other about them. The 
writing of such descriptions is not 
specifically included in the profes- 
sional education of any of us, nor do 
we typically experience any internship 
or supervision when we first assume 
this responsibility in our work. The 
result is the vastly diverse assortment 
of descriptions from which colleges 
must undertake to make comparisons 
among students in the selection of 
those to receive their financial aid. 


What's wanted in recommendations? 
I believe most school officers could im- 
prove their candidate reporting to col- 
leges if they were given a better under- 
standing of the kinds of information 
and analysis which are found to be 
helpful. College files must be full of 
examples of the best and the worst of 
school reports; most school people 
have never seen any but their own. It 
seems that the blank forms for school 
reporting on students have undergone 
the most laborious and continuous 
study and revision. Perhaps it is time 
now to give some attention to what 
gets written in the blanks. 

If I may now step out of my role as 
a school counselor and representative 
of the secondary school, I should like 
to close in the role of citizen and edu- 
cator-in-general. 

As we move deeper and deeper into 
the period which can be described best 
as a seller's market in higher educa- 
tion, with the real crest of the popula- 
tion still to reach the colleges and the 
popularity of higher education at an 
all-time high, it is time to examine and 
evaluate those practices which persist 
from the period when colleges com- 
peted for survival in a buyer’s market. 

Many colleges now have more well- 








qualified candidates than they can ac- 
commodate, and more colleges achieve 
that status each year. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the college can, if it 
chooses, continue its competitive prac- 
tices, seeking continuously to draw its 
students from a thinner and thinner 
layer of the top levels of scholastic and 
athletic abilities, and quoting with 
ticker tape continuity its growing ratio 
of applications to freshman places as 
the undisputed symbol of success. Or, 
assured an ample supply of able stu- 
dents under any circumstances, the 
college can now safely, perhaps for the 
first time in history, relax its compe- 
tition for candidates, turn aside the de- 
mands of alumni and other pressure 
groups, and focus its efforts clearly on 
its responsibility and potential con- 
tribution to our society. 

No longer does it seem really neces- 
sary for a college to divert its financial 
aid funds to awards which appear to 
have, as their primary objective, the 
enhancement of the college. No longer, 
perhaps, is it necessary for private 
colleges to resist, as they have done so 
effectively in some places, the develop- 
ment of public facilities for higher 
education in which some students of 
modest means could obtain all or part 
of their higher education at relatively 
low cost. Now, perhaps, it is safe to 
drop all unnecessary barriers to the 
admission of transfer students, en- 
abling students with limited funds to 
take advantage of low-cost community 
eolleges where such facilities exist, 
and encouraging other communities 
to provide such facilities. 


If our concern is really with soci- 
ety’s needs for the maximum develop- 
ment of its human resources, it appears 
that the conditions are now right, as 
never before, for a break with the prac- 
tices based on institutional self-interest 
and for the exercise of an unprece- 
dented level of imagination and educa- 
tional statesmanship. To a great extent, 
what a college does in the administra- 
tion of its financial aid program will 
determine the limits of its contribution 
to the development of the human re- 
sources of our society. Speaking as 
only one member of society, but repre- 
senting, I believe, the overwhelming 
majority, may I say that my feeling of 
dependence on the colleges in this mat- 
ter is exceeded only by my confidence 
in them. 





BY HELEN P. COOKE 


Personal matching of student and college in guidance 





During the past five years college 
guidance personnel on the secondary 
school level have been chiefly con- 
cerned with getting students into col- 
lege. The five-year period that came 
to an end last June could be character- 
ized by two features: the increase in 
multiple applications to colleges, and 
a growing awareness by secondary 
guidance personnel of differences be- 
tween individual colleges within simi- 
lar groupings—differences between col- 
leges of the Ivy League, for example, and 
between the eastern women’s colleges 
of the Seven College Conference. 

By now, this concern of the last five 
years with getting the student into col- 
lege has, of necessity, changed mate- 
rially. Our concern as secondary school 
guidance personnel, which is also a 
prime concern of college admissions 
officers as well, increasingly becomes 
one of how to match a particular high 
school student with a college suitable 
to him or her in order to provide the 
greatest mutual satisfaction to both. 

In recent years, a number of col- 
leges have introduced statistical re- 
ports on the characteristics of their 
freshman classes. I wonder whether 
there are dangers inherent in the un- 
discriminating application of the data 
in these reports by guidance counsel- 
ors. Coming at a time when applica- 
tions for admission to college are 
reaching an all-time high, the reports 
may provide a formula for advising 
application to a given college. 

From 1953 to 1958, I visited some 
75 or 80 four-year colleges located 
from Maine to Florida and as far west 
as Missouri and Indiana. In this same 
period, I revisited a dozen or more 
four-year colleges throughout the New 
England states and New York and 
Pennsylvania. The significance of the 
repeat college visits to me was the re- 
alization of the importance of match- 
ing students and colleges. 
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In this and the next few years, the 
test for successful college advisement 
and sound admissions policy may be 
whether the college admissions officer 
and the secondary school guidance 
counselor know how to match students 
and colleges thoughtfully, with details 
beyond such things as College Board 
scores, academic records, and achieve- 
ment in nonacademic areas. These are 
all very important in their place, but 
they must be accompanied by the all- 
important details of the background 
of the student in terms of the particu- 
lar college. 


First-hand knowledge essential 


An acceptance of this basic challenge 
of matching students and colleges 
means that guidance counselors have 
to start by knowing colleges so well 
that individuality in the college and in 
the types of student to which it is most 
congenial become apparent. It means 
personal visitation, background read- 
ing, and telephone consultations with 
colleges and their admissions officers. 

At a recent conference of the Associ- 
ation of College Admissions Counsel- 
ors in Chicago, I became aware that 
many secondary schools in Ohio and 
Illinois have done a better job of sell- 
ing their schools and matching their 
students with eastern and Middle At- 
lantic colleges than eastern secondary 
schools have done with midwestern 
and far western colleges. 

They have done so for several rea- 
sons. We in the East have been slower 
to recognize both the individuality of 
our students and the number of col- 
leges of good quality in the Midwest, 
the South, and the Far West. We have 
been hesitant about sending our stu- 
dents away from the northeastern col- 
leges, not recognizing that there are 
similarities between certain colleges in 
different geographic areas. 

To cite an example, at a certain mid- 


western university the cultural and 
socio-economic background of the stu- 
dent are as important to his successful 
adjustment as are his intellectual abil- 
ity and past academic achievement. 
This university is much like two north- 
eastern universities in its demands and 
expectations of students. A qualified 
student of appropriate background 
could therefore be safely advised to 
apply to any one of these universities, 
whether it was one of the two in the 
Northeast or the one in the Midwest. 

To see how a counselor advises in 
the light of a college’s qualities, let us 
consider how one characteristic, the 
maturity of a college’s student body, 
might apply to a particular case—that 
of a boy who is making a selection of 
colleges during his senior year. Al- 
though this boy does not present any 
academic problem to the counselor, he 
has evidenced considerable immatu- 
rity during the last year at high school. 
The counselor might suggest that the 
boy apply to a small men’s college in 
the South, one at which standards for 
admission are high and students are 
required to take a broad liberal arts 
program during the first two years, 
rather than enter the engineering col- 
lege of a large university in the Middle 
Atlantic states or the Northeast as he 
had been planning to do. 

Again, in taking the personality of 


the student into account, the counselor 
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might give special attention to the boy 
or girl who is very bright but comes 
from a home where there has been lit- 
tle opportunity for travel, exchange 
of ideas, or social life. If a student 
like this—a girl—is adept socially, she 
would undoubtedly make a good ad- 
justment at a particular large women’s 
college in the Northeast or at a similar 
one in the South. But if the girl is not 
adept socially, in spite of being at the 
top academically, she would probably 
make a better college adjustment at a 
smaller women’s college in the East, or 
a particular coeducational college in 
the Midwest. 

Learning about the subtle but im- 
portant qualities of colleges takes time 
and can only be gained through visita- 
tion. Several institutions, in particular 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cornell University, MacMurray 
College, Northwestern University, and 
Tulane University, have invited groups 
of school guidance officers to visit 
them for periods of several days in 
order to absorb the campus atmos- 
phere. This practice is of great benefit 
to counselors and to colleges as well. 

In attempting to dissuade students 
from applying to colleges which the 
counselor feels are just not for them, 
even though they could probably be 
accepted academically, it might be ad- 
visable for the counselor to have made 
at least three college tours or to have 
visited perhaps 25 or 30 colleges in 
various geographic areas. To offer a 
strong college evaluation to students 
and parents requires that the counselor 
know the many and varied differences 
among colleges and universities. 

Asa specific example of this, I recall 
working two years ago with a senior 
girl who was attending one of the local 
high schools in Rockland County, New 
York, who had come from one of the 
smallest communities in the county. In 
helping her establish her first choice 
among three of the women’s colleges 
in the Northeast, I needed to be famil- 
iar with “the individuality” of these 
colleges and the young lady herself. 

This girl, in my opinion, was perfect 
not only academically but personally 
for one of the northeastern women’s 
colleges, but definitely not for another. 
Yet each of the three colleges in which 
she was interested represented the best 
among women’s colleges in this coun- 
try. I could make this decision only be- 
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cause I knew the young lady and her 
family so well, and also knew the basic 
qualities of the colleges involved. 

To persuade a student that one col- 
lege is better suited to his needs than 
another requires discreet handling by 
the counselor. But if good rapport has 
been established with the student and 
his or her family, the counselor can 
usually dissuade the student from ap- 
plying to a college felt to be unsuitable. 


Limit to two applications 

One of the best ingredients in good 
college guidance is the “double” appli- 
cation, that is, the limiting of each 
high school senior to two college appli- 
cations on the basis of the counselor’s 
certainty that the student will be ac- 
cepted by one of the two colleges. 

When a senior boy reveals that he 
wishes to apply to Harvard, Cornell, 
and UCLA, or a senior girl plans to ap- 
ply to Vassar, Bryn Mawr, and Bar- 
nard, the guidance counselor might in- 
stead advise both students to make only 
two applications to varied types of 
colleges, thus trying to eliminate this 
wasteful type of multiple application. 

In the kind of guidance in which stu- 
dent and prospective college are care- 
fully matched, counselors need to start 
becoming acquainted with their stu- 
dent counselees as early as the fresh- 
man year in high school. Family back- 
ground, mores, attitudes, and expecta- 
tions need to be carefully assimilated 
by the counselor. 

Some counselors will feel that no one 
of us should be so certain of our abil- 
ity to appraise colleges and students 
that we make judgments as to who 
should go where. To this I can only 
reply that this kind of direction was 


invariably welcomed and appreciated 
by the 600 or 700 seniors and their 
parents whom I counseled for college 
planning over a five-year period. In 
doing this, I was very careful to get to 
know the students, their families, and 
the colleges well enough to offer indi- 
vidual advice with confidence. 

At the Nanuet Junior-Senior High 
School, Nanuet, New York, we have 
found that a system of Thursday eve- 
ning conferences between the student, 
his parents, and the counselor provides 
a very good way of getting to know the 
youngster and the family. These indi- 
vidual conferences are voluntary, are 
set by appointment, and last three 
quarters of an hour or an hour. All 
students, and particularly those col- 
lege-bound or possessing high ability, 
are urged to start coming in for the 
conferences during their freshman and 
sophomore years. 

The importance of getting to know 
students and their situations through 
some such device as this cannot be 
overstressed. Talking effectively with a 
director of admissions requires that 
the counselor know the student’s per- 
sonal background. To advise a junior 
boy on whether to apply to DePauw or 
Purdue, or a junior girl on whether to 
apply to Bryn Mawr or Radcliffe, re- 
quires a qualitative evaluation of the 
student’s individuality, as well as a 
knowledge of the subtle differences be- 
tween these colleges and universities. 

The process of successful college ad- 
visement has now become one of indi- 
vidual matching of the college and the 
student. This places tremendous re- 
sponsibility upon the high school and 
college. Since college applications will 
be increasing with each coming year, 
the problem of college admissions calls 
for a change in school-college plan- 
ning from the rather mechanical meth- 
od of making decisions to a broader 
approach of individual analysis. 

During the next five years, high 
schools will become respected accord- 
ing to the success of their students in 
college. Students and colleges will be 
seeking significant individual differ- 
ences in one another, Effective match- 
ing of student and college will be at a 
premium, and those schools and col- 
leges that are successful at the match- 
ing process will enjoy the lowest rates 
of college attrition on the one hand 
and of applicant rejection on the other. 





College Board tests today 


A review of Board admissions testing finds the natives restless, the SAT 


sedate but serviceable, and tests of achievement subject to change 


Many of you will remember that the 
late Herman Hickman entered upon 
his tenure as football coach at Yale by 
declaring it his ambition to keep the 
alumni “sullen but not mutinous:’ This 
modest hope for rapport with its cli- 
entele is approximately that which the 
Trustees, committees, and staff of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
consider the highest reasonable goal 
for an organization that exists to ad- 
minister a vast compromise among a 
diverse set of schools and colleges, each 
of which is, out of tradition, fear, ill 
temper, or simple wisdom, jealous of 
its own authority and independence. 

When one remembers that the most 
numerous body of clients, the candi- 
dates, receive the College Board’s min- 
istrations under compulsion, and that 
each candidate, together with his sis- 
ters and his cousins and his aunts, be- 
lieves that his entire future depends 
upon his ability to please this some- 
what anonymous organization during 
some particular half-day in March or 
January, it is too much to hope for en- 
during affection for the Board among 
the public at large. But even to those 
of us accustomed to being unloved, it 
is undeniable that the natives have 
been more than usually restless during 
the past one or two years. 


Offstage protests 


During the academic year just com- 
pleted, two respectable teachers have 
suggested separately in respectable and 
even austere journals that the College 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test is bar- 
ring the educational progress of our 
best youth and that the Board’s of- 
ficers, while probably not corrupt, 
are befogged by statistics. Meanwhile, 
the popular magazines have been 
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mainly querulous, but certainly noisy. 
One prominent educational officer has 
spoken for an unknown but undoubt- 
edly significant number of his col- 
leagues in suggesting that all national 
testing programs are more harmful 
than helpful. A program competitive to 
the Board has commenced and gained 
some acceptance. 

At the same time, the use of College 
Board examinations has grown, both 
geographically and numerically, to an 
extent unforeseen and unimaginable a 
very few years ago. Further, the whole 
body of American education is being 
pushed and pulled by forces entirely 
outside the Board but having strong 
and continuing effects upon Board pol- 
icies and operations. 

All this is familiar. 1 merely mention 
it to explain why it is possible to sup- 
pose that one more discussion of the 
examination program will not be too 
much. I want to report briefly on the 
current condition of the College Board 
testing program and then to look in 
more detail at the special problem of 
testing for school achievement. 

In spite of the complaints I have 
cited, it is possible to report that the ex- 
amination program in its present form 
seems sound and quite capable of serv- 
ing its newer clientele without dimin- 
ishing in usefulness to the old. Many 
of the tests were reviewed by inde- 
pendent reviewers for The Fifth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook,’ published 
during the summer of 1959. My own 
understanding of the reviews is that 
they are generally good. A number of 
the uncomplimentary remarks made 
about some of the College Board 
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Achievement Tests are based upon a 
clear and profound difference of opin- 
ion between the reviewer and College 
Board examiners with respect to the 
nature of college preparatory educa- 
tion. In these instances we are confi- 
dent that the incumbent examining 
committees understand the consensus 
of the membership, and we are there- 
fore not inclined to change the exam- 
inations, although we do hope to in- 
crease the number of conversations 
between teachers on examining com- 
mittees and their colleagues in schools 
and colleges other than their own. 
Unfavorable remarks in the reviews 
which are not based upon clear differ- 
ences in philosophy will, of course, be 
gratefully taken up, but they are mi- 
nor and relatively few in number and 
should not lead to noticeable changes. 
Our own routine studies of the valid- 
ity of the Scholastic Aptitude Test con- 
tinue to show that the meticulous care 
taken as a matter of course in its con- 
struction, administration, scoring, and 
reporting yields a degree of usefulness 
for the test that is near the upper limit 
that may be expected by reasonable 
and informed men. We continue to add 
io the things we know about the saT 
and to the efficiency with which it can 
be put together and administered. The 
test remains the most profitable way 





S. A. Kendrick, Vice 
President, Examinations and Research, 
of the College Board, delivered the ad- 
dress from which the above article is 
adapted at the annual Board meeting. 








known to us of observing candidates 
for half a day. 

The fact that the ideas upon which 
the test is based are rather elderly now, 
and are available to anyone who cares 
to learn, should not obscure the fact 
that colleges find it worth the trouble 
and expense to have the test admin- 
istered and reported. I am confident 
that they will continue to find the saT 
worth the trouble, but I remind them 
that its superiority to most other tests 
of its kind is based upon fanatical de- 
votion to clerical and statistical duty 
and not to any new or unique psycho- 
logical insight. If the people who open 
the mail at Educational Testing Service 
should falter some unhappy winter, 
you would see some very fancy psy- 
chologists making for whatever cover 
the Jersey meadows afford. 


Trend to Achievement Tests 


One further comment ought to be 
made: the range of usefulness of the 
SAT is proving to be surprisingly wide. 
The test has now been used by institu- 
tions admitting students of very slight 
ability indeed and has served well. At 
the same time, I doubt that much is to 
be gained by attempting to add any 
additional range at the upper end of 
the scale. It is true that a few Col- 
lege Board member colleges now have 
freshman classes with average SAT 
scores in the neighborhood of 700 on 
one or both (verbal and mathemati- 
cal) scales. I will be dogmatic about 
this: Boys and girls of that sort are 
educable. Further distinctions among 
them with respect to the powers tested 
by the saT are probably irrelevant. It 
is with such bodies of candidates that 
the science of testing must yield com- 
pletely to the artistic and administra- 
tive skill of the admissions officer. 
But if the saT has survived the re- 
cent growth of the Board with distinc- 
tion, it is not nearly so certain that the 
Achievement Tests will respond with 
equal readiness to the demands upon 
them that seem to impend. It is fun to 
mock the college that is cursed with too 
many super-students, but it is clear 
that a great many colleges less bur- 
dened with talent are finding it more 
and more possible and necessary to 
make choices among students, all of 
whom are satisfactory with respect to 
SAT scores. This being true, it is not 
surprising that more and more colleges 
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are increasing their specific require- 
ments with respect to preparatory work 
and are finding the Achievement Tests 
attractive. 

It is no secret that college faculties 
have long wanted to have students 
whose secondary work is specifically 
preparatory for the college curriculum. 
For many the opportunity to command 
that which has not always been volun- 
‘tarily offered has arrived. 

The admissions officer, of course, 
keeps himself sane by finding in each 
year’s applicant group a handful of 
applicants who present magnificent 
brains, virtually unblemished by hu- 
man teaching. These barefoot boys 
(and, very rarely, girls) enter the col- 
lege with 15 units of driver education 
plus a course in coed cooking. They 
survive the first semester only by spe- 
cial dispensation to avoid the resigna- 
tion of the dean of admissions. At the 
end of the second semester they are 
merely on probation. By junior year 
they are on the Dean’s List, and a few 
years later they are appointed to the 
faculty. 

The classes of the next 10 years will 
include some barefoot boys, but in the 
decade ahead the boy’s feet will have 
to be barer and his home address more 
picturesque. There will be no more 
barefoot boys from Westchester County. 

In brief, the era of achievement re- 
quirements and hence of achievement 
testing, has arrived. It has become fash- 
ionable to say that the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test is really an achievement test 
or, occasionally, that the Achievement 
Tests are really tests of aptitude. In a 
certain sense, these positions are ten- 
able. No one doubts that ability to get 
a high score on the SAT is developed 
according to laws and by a process 
which must surely be called “learning”’ 
On the other hand, our studies of coach- 
ing for the saT have shown that at- 
tempts to modify SAT scores by instruc- 
tion during short periods of time do 
not succeed. As the Trustee’s statement 
on coaching asserts: “...this particu- 
lar Scholastic Aptitude Test is a meas- 
ure of abilities that seem to grow 
slowly and stubbornly, profoundly in- 
fluenced by conditions at home and at 
school over the years, but not respond- 
ing to hasty attempts to re-live a young 


lifetime?’ ? 
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Yet neither does anyone doubt that 
it is possible to offer a course of in- 
struction in, say, physics, which at the 
end of a year will produce students 
who are able to answer questions about 
physics which cannot be answered by 
students who have not had such in- 
struction. Clearly, there is something 
called “aptitude” which is distinguish- 
able from “achievement” as long as 
one does not endow “aptitude” with 
some fixed relationship to either he- 
redity or a highly formal arrangement 
of the environment. 

Achievement testing, to teachers at 
least, is testing which uses names cor- 
responding to the names of regular 
courses or parts of the curriculum and 
containing questions which both indi- 
vidually and collectively seem to meas- 
ure the objectives of particular courses 
or sequences of courses. Above all, 
an achievement test is a test which is 
coachable. To the extent that the best 
coaching for the test corresponds to a 
teacher’s notion of the best pedagogy, 
the test is fair and successful. 

A further characteristic of achieve- 
ment testing is that it tells a college 
where to begin the further instruction 
of the student. It assumes continuity 
between school and college with re- 
spect both to the objectives of instruc- 
tion and the language of curricular or- 
ganization. If this kind of achievement 
testing is useful in prediction for ad- 
missions purposes, it is useful because 
there is a fit between school and col- 
lege instruction, or, to a lesser degree, 
because the Achievement Tests are a 
rough way of lengthening the Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test. 

Finally, achievement testing is a 
method of communicating require- 
ments to students and to schools. The 
candidate told to submit an examina- 
tion score in mathematics, or in a for- 
eign language, does not often misun- 
derstand the attitude of the college 
toward his preparatory work. 


Dilemma of varied curricula 

This, though, is the nub of the prob- 
lem: If achievement is to be the out- 
come of relatively short-term instruc- 
tion, then the precise content of that 
instruction becomes important in set- 
ting the examination. A boy who has 
studied the physics of the Physical 
Sciences Study Committee will not 
show what he has learned if the ex- 
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amination is set upon the assumption 
that the substance taught was that of 
the older, conventional high school 
physics, and vice versa. If some schools 
undertake one kind of physics and 
some the other, which kind of achieve- 
ment test is most fair to the student? 
Which kind is most informative to the 
college? If teachers of physics can 
come to agree that one approach is 
better than the other, the examiner ob- 
viously has no particular problem. But 
teachers of physics do not at present 
agree about this issue, just as teachers 
of mathematics, foreign languages, so- 
cial studies, or English fail to agree 
about emerging issues in their fields. 

The technical problem in this situa- 
tion is reasonably easy to state. Ideally, 
atest which purports to measure formal 
learning in school should be based di- 
rectly upon the curriculum studied in 
the particular school or upon a cur- 
riculum decreed by appropriate out- 
side authority and ignored by the 
school only at its peril. The second of 
these alternatives, the existence of a co- 
ercive national authority, is unaccept- 
able to most educators in the United 
States. The first alternative, basing the 
test upon the curriculum voluntarily 
chosen by the school, is obviously out 
of the question unless there is a reason- 
ably good national consensus with re- 
spect to the curriculum. When there is 
such reasonable consensus about at 
least a substantial central core, local 
differences can be expected to cancel 
out, to the detriment of no one if the 
test is made long enough, if it samples 
broadly in the material within which 
consensus has been reached, and if it 
is constantly scrutinized by persons 
who are in close touch with teaching in 
the schools. 


SOCRATES | 


The College Board’s Achievement 
Test in the social studies is an example 
of testing in an area where there is 
some, but not perfect, consensus. There 
is a long-standing quarrel between the 
historians who would have the schools 
teach nothing but history (with per- 
haps some government, if suitably his- 
torical) and those who have wanted 
to break down this conventional se- 
quence and teach citizenship, interna- 
tionalism, geography, anthropology, 
and a great many other units and topics 
that do not normally occur in conven- 
tional history courses. By and large, 
the historians have had their way in 
independent schools and a few pre- 
dominantly college preparatory public 
schools. In most public schools, the 
broader social studies have prevailed 
insofar as philosophy and overall cur- 
riculum design is concerned. Still, it 
has been possible to make a national 
test because a substantial consensus 
has remained. 

Both camps have agreed that Amer- 
ican history is at the heart of the high 
school’s coverage of social studies and 
no one has objected to testing candi- 
dates for their ability to read social 
studies materials with comprehension ; 
for their skill in reading charts, graphs, 
and maps; for their understanding of 
the very large landmarks in Western 
history outside the United States, et 
cetera, 

There has been grumbling on both 
sides, but the consensus has held, and 
the test has worked rather well. There 
has been only one major difficulty: as 
the test has moved more and more into 
the area of reasoning in the social 
studies, its correlation with the verbal 
score of the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
has risen. This is not to say that the 
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test therefore has no value (although 
its usefulness does diminish as the in- 
tercorrelations become very high), but 
it does mean that the propriety of call- 
ing this a test of school achievement 
is no longer entirely clear, especially 
for a particular school. 

But now we face real division, not 
only in the social studies where there 
have been two strong camps, or in 
English where chronic strong-minded- 
ness among practitioners has broken 
the spirit of three generations of ex- 
aminers, but in virtually every other 
field. Indeed the College Board itself 
has just completed a project which 
promises to destroy the longstanding 
national agreement about the substance 
and sequence in mathematics. 

What is the examiner to do? There 
are three possible solutions. 


One solution—proliferate tests 


In the first place, it is possible to 
proliferate tests. This is the solution 
presently employed by the College 
Board in physics and modern lan- 
guages. We now offer an examination 
especially designed to measure achieve- 
ment of students who have taken the 
special experimental course of the 
Physical Sciences Study Committee. In 
addition, of course, we offer the usual 
examination which is based upon the 
older curriculum. In languages we are 
continuing the older tests in reading 
foreign languages and are offering this 
year an optional examination, under 
a special arrangement, for those schools 
which have chosen to accept the doc- 
trine that instruction in language 
should include the objective of devel- 
oping “oral-aural” skills (which term 
now has been replaced by “audio- 
lingual” but which essentially means 
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that the student should learn to con- 
verse in the language rather than 
merely to read it). 

It is possible to proliferate examina- 
tions to some degree without destroy- 
ing the administrative machinery of 
the College Board and Educational 
Testing Service. Indeed, I hope that 
the new scoring machine and related 
computer changes which ETs hopes to 
introduce this winter will solve many 
of the mechanical problems we have 
faced before. What is not possible is 
to proliferate tests indefinitely and still 
be assured that candidates will be able 
to find their way through the unified 
examination booklet. It is not fair to 
ask every high school boy and girl 
aspiring to college to become expert 
upon the ideological quarrels of his 
teachers in order to qualify. There 
must be some limit to the proliferation 
of examinations. 

Published guides unlikely 

A second possible solution is for the 
College Board to return to the old 
system of published examinations and/ 
or published syllabi. The arguments 
against this practice are well known. 
Schools confronted with a syllabus or 
a test tend to follow very rigidly the 
prescriptions of the organization pre- 
paring the guide. Worse, they tend not 
only to teach the substance of the pub- 
lished syllabus, but to adopt the meth- 
od of drill upon sample examination 
questions. The published syllabus puts 
an end to variations in content, and the 
published examination leads to a very 
primitive methodology. I am not con- 
vinced that these arguments against 
any form of published guides to the 
examination are valid. The Advanced 
Placement Program has provided a 
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reasonably detailed statement of the 
freshman college curriculum with sur- 
prisingly little uniformity of instruc- 
tional practices—in the sense most 
feared by secondary school people who 
remember the bad old days before the 
College Board began to do everything 
possible to conceal the nature of its 
examinations from the teachers in the 
schools. Still, it is true that a return 
to prescribed curricula in the fullest 
sense is unlikely, and probably is un- 
wise in 1959. 

The way in which the College Board 
will, to some degree, prescribe the cur- 
riculum is best exemplified by the 
Commission on Mathematics which has 
so recently submitted its report. As all 
of you know, we have taken great care 
to say again and again during the 
Commission’s life that the examina- 
tion in mathematics will change in the 
direction of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations only as the schools change. 
This statement has been made in all 
honesty, but as a practical matter it 
must be recognized that the schools do 
not change in the same directions and 
at the same time. It is clear that as 
some schools begin to accept the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission, the 
examination will begin to change until 
finally the time will come when it will 
include enough mathematics of the 
modern sort to affect the score of the 
student who has studied only the older 
material. This clearly is a most benign 
form of pressure upon the curriculum, 
but it is pressure. Perhaps it is as far 
as we should go. 

A third solution to the problem of 
achievement testing in an era of chang- 
ing curricula is that of retreating alto- 
gether from the rather restrictive defi- 
nition I have given of achievement 





testing and to fall back upon ability 
to read and reason in broad subject 
fields as the most promising kind of 
examining that can take place in the 
determination of admissibility to col- 
lege. It is completely possible to re- 
move great chunks of factual material 
from the achievement tests and to re- 
quire instead that the student be able 
to read with comprehension and to 
reason about materials drawn from 
the social studies, the natural sciences, 
and the humanities. It is also possible 
to give up the conventional descrip- 
tions of the major disciplines and to 
ask that students come to college with 
a fund of skills that will permit manip- 
ulation of ideas in many of the disci- 
plines taught in college as well as in 
many of the areas which cut across 
conventional disciplinary lines. 

The virtue of this kind of examining 
is that, with ingenuity, it can predict 
college performance very well since it 
tends to measure the more or less 
permanent residuals of education that 
are available to be brought to bear 
upon future tasks. The difficulties are 
that such examinations are hard to 
make; hard to explain to schools, can- 
didates, and college faculties; and they 
do not indicate to the college specif- 
ically where the candidate should be- 
gin in the college curriculum. 

Finally, whatever solution is decided 
upon for determining admissions de- 
cisions, one particular gap remains in 
the present program, namely the place- 
ment test series. As presently organ- 
ized, the placement test series is a 
partial program of Achievement Tests 
which offers colleges the chance to pay 
too much money in order to mar fresh- 
man week with examinations, and 
overwork the testing services of the 




















institution in order to provide hasty 
information to advisers who often are 
not prepared to use it. It would be pos- 
sible for the College Board to devise a 
new placement test program, admin- 
istered to admit students in June just 
at the end of the school year, and 
adapted at low cost to the quite differ- 
ent needs of the members. 

Since this series need not be secure, 
nor widely reported, nor retained in 
the files, it could be much more eco- 
nomical than our regular Achievement 
Tests. It probably could be arranged 
at a time between the closing of most 
schools and the. beginning of most 
vacations, so that it would not infringe 
upon the school year nor inconven- 
ience candidates. It would allow us to 
give examinations which are desired 
by colleges but which are not practical 
for inclusion in the present program. 
For example, a very high level inter- 
linear exercise in English to be taken 
primarily by candidates with saT- 


Verbal scores of 650 and above is ur- 


gently desired by several member 
colleges in order that they may im- 
prove placement in English for really 
superior candidates. As another ex- 
ample, a number of member colleges 
have asked for a diagnostic reading 
test or a diagnostic mathematics test 
which could be administered in June 
in order that planning for remedial 
sections might be made well in advance 
of the opening of college in the fall. 
All these things would be possible if a 
new placement test series were added 
to the Board’s program. 

Eventually this placement test series 
could be linked both logically and ad- 
ministratively to the Advanced Place- 
ment Examinations to provide a really 
searching diagnosis of the student’s 
educational status at the time of admis- 
sion. Such diagnosis would release the 
tests given for admission to take care 
primarily of the task of prediction and 
would relieve some, at least, of the 


existing problems I have mentioned 
above. 

In conclusion, I hope we can achieve, 
at least partially through the College 
Board, that dialogue between schools 
and colleges which will ensure a new 
synthesis to replace the one which is 
assuredly breaking down. The College 
Board can manage a modest prolifera- 
tion of tests as long as we are not 
asked to make two or three different 
examinations in every subject field. We 
can describe College Board tests with 
some specificity as long as we are not 
asked to provide a written contract 
with respect to the exact books upon 
which the examinations will be based. 
We can make examinations of reason- 
ing ability in particular fields, as long 
as we are not required to merely elab- 
orate the aptitude test and call it 
“achievement.” What the College Board 
cannot do is examine everyone’s par- 
ticular idea of the ideal secondary 
school curriculum. 














BY JOHN C. GOWAN 


“Representatives of a number of other 
schools have reported that their insti- 
tutions are now awarding the school 
letter, or a similar honor, for scholastic 
achievement. Editor”—Letters to the 
Editor column, New York Times Mag- 
azine, November 30, 1958. 


Many people have asked me to de- 
scribe the legendary academic varsity 
of our high school and its almost myth- 
ical mentor. Surely, you are not sur- 
prised that as much attention is paid 
to outstanding scholastic performance 
as is lavished on the varsity football 
team? 

To start with, there is the varsity 
academic coach, not as highly paid, of 
course, as the athletic coach, but still 
salaried in some reasonable relation- 
ship to the value that the community 
places upon academic achievement for 
its able students. 

This coach, moreover, seems to have 
the invariable prerogatives of most ex- 
perts in varsity sports—a certain grudg- 
ing deference from the other faculty 
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The academic varsity—a fable 


members, an easy class schedule with 
some free time, an expense account not 
all of which is on the school budget, 
and the general status and public re- 
cognizance of someone who is defi- 
nitely Doing Something To Put The 
Community On The Map. 

By the time the raw material comes 
in from junior high school, the aca- 
demic coach has a “book” on most of 
the likely prospects and it is even sus- 
pected that certain promises and agree- 
ments have been made to some of the 
“bonus” students. For the coach has 
“connections” with some of the best 
colleges. It is known that he can name 
the local freshman scholarship winner 
at his alma mater; it is thought that he 
has considerable influence with the dis- 
trict congressman in the selection of 
Service Academy appointees; it is 
broadly hinted that his advice is al- 
ways sought when the consolation 
awards are given out by the local manu- 
facturing company. 

Some tenth graders come into the 
academic varsity willingly, some are 


proselyted or coerced, and some press 
in where angels fear to guess on mul- 
tiple choice. At any rate they all as- 
semble early in the fall—a motley lot, 
unseasoned, and with not much talent 
showing—but all intent on trying out 
for the academic varsity. They are 
there to be indoctrinated and instilled 
with feelings of team spirit and with 
motivation to face the hard work and 
calisthenics of mental conditioning. 

For the academic coach has the job 
of developing talent. You do not find 
talent in mathematics, any more than 
you do in baseball, you develop it. And 
that takes time, energy, money, sweat, 
and sometimes tears. 

Athletic coaches know the difficulty 









of arousing and especially of main- 
taining sufficient zeal and determina- 
tion among student athletes, and they 
use group feeling and esprit de corps 
to help provide it. So our academic 
coach knows he will not be censured 
for suggesting that the group members 
(or “scholars;’ as they are known lo- 
cally) get to know one another well, 
associate with one another, train with 
one another, and even if possible eat 
together. They would never be thought 
clannish for doing so any more than 
would the members of any other var- 
sity team. Each newcomer is given a 
“buddy” to practice with, and meets 
some of the “big wheel” seniors, one 
of whom will become his academic big 
brother or sister. Each also gets an in- 
signia signifying that he is a novice 
candidate for the academic varsity. 
Since the coach knows that he must 
keep up spirit not just through one 
dramatic season but through three long 
years of prosaic work, he concentrates 
on intrinsic rather than extrinsic mo- 
tivation. 

The academic coach has also taken 
another leaf from the book of his ath- 
letic brothers. A track coach, when a 
boy is running the 220 high hurdles 
too slowly, will not be content merely 
to tell the lad to run faster at the next 
time trials. He will go out on the track 
and observe that the boy is\clumsy in 
lifting his left foot over the hurdles. 
He will then single out thie one ma- 
neuver, and have the boy practice on 
it alone. 

In the same way, the academic coach 
or his assistant will go over multiple- 
choice tests with his scholars, indicat- 
ing where an answer was wrong and 
how it could have been corrected. Each 
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Dialogue in left field 
BY PETER SCHRAG, Assistant Secretary, Amherst College 


In a recent conference called to effect a sharing of experiences and a 
fruitful exchange of ideas, several eminent men of major league base- 
ball met with the dean of admissions at a leading men’s college to see 
what light each could shed on the other’s problems. The following is 
a verbatim transcript of the most relevant part of their discussion. 





—Editor 


Ford C. Frick, Commissioner of Baseball: Now you say you have 
_ problems of recruiting and selection. I’d always heard that you turn 


you're complaining about. 


that— 





scholar is encouraged to keep a list of 
his errors and to survey them for back- 
ground weaknesses. 

The academic coach oversees the 
planning of every program of studies 
for his charges, not just the program 
for the present semester, but the over- 
all program projected all the way 
through high school. Of course, these 
youngsters are in honor sections in 
their regular classwork, and there is a 
close relationship between the aca- 
demic coach and the classroom teach- 
ers. If a given scholar falls off the 
pace, the coach hears about it quickly 
and the scholar may be suspended from 
the team. At semester’s end there is 
transfer in and out of the academic 
varsity program, for no coach can be 
expected to keep sleepers on the team 
or to ignore good outside prospects. 

Nevertheless, grades are not the sole 
criterion. For the coach knows that 
despite directives to the honor section 
teachers that “the curve” is to bethrown 
away when grading their classes, it is 
still harder to get a B in honor ad- 
vanced math than it is in senior home- 


away four applicants for each one you accept. 
Bill Veeck, an owner of the Chicago White Sox (overhearing) : We’ve 
never turned down anybody that can hit over .222. I don’t know what 


Dean of Admissions: We’re not complaining, mind you. But some- 
times we've had to take applicants with a 400 College Board average 


Veeck: 400! Good gravy, you ought to give us advice. 

Casey Stengel, Manager of the New York Yankees: That sounds like the 
earned run average o’ my pitchers. 

Dean of Admissions: The problems are more complicated. than that. 
We can’t get a student body that is sufficiently heterogenous— 

Stengel: We got some fellers that they think is a genius but they is 
ribbon clerks. We send ’em back. 

Dean of Admissions: Yes, exactly. That’s what I came to find out. This 





(continued on page 31) 


making. For this reason, academic 
averages are subject to interpretation, 
as are class rankings if they are used 
at all. Such measures are supplemented 
in the early years with tests like scaT 
or STEP, and with the PSAT and SAT at 
later intervals, The scholars call this 
“getting test-happy; but their expo- 
sure to frequent testing reduces their 
tension about tests and gives them 
some degree of testing sophistication. 

The academic coach does not go 
looking for scholarships for his stu- 
dents; rather, he looks for students to 
compete for scholarships. He has a 
thorough knowledge of the available 
scholarship possibilities (a full-time 
job for any counselor), and he con- 
sciously grooms students to fit them. 

Among the means used to hold the 
academic varsity together are an inter- 
est club with desirable activities and 
special outings, and scholastic matches 
with neighboring high schools. Par- 
ents, of course, are enthusiastic about 
their children’s participation, and have 
dug into their pockets to provide extra 
group benefits—just as they would had 











they been fortunate enough to be the 
parents of varsity football players. 

In addition, special school privileges 
are granted. Scholars are not required 
to carry passes in the halls and have 
unrestricted use of the library, even 
during lunchtime. 

Once the students are in their junior 
year, definite college plans are drawn 
up for them and target examinations 
are set. Of course, all varsity scholars 
are expected to go to college. The coach 
has often implied (though he never has 
quite said) that powerful local forces 
are behind him to underwrite the first 
college year of any indigent student 
who qualifies. Moreover, the coach has 
seen to it that his junior candidates 
will get their share of leadership and 
service opportunities so as to increase 


Indian dilemma 


“New Delhi, India, July 14— 
India’s young men and women 
are hammering at the doors of 
the country’s 38 universities this 
year in greatly increased num- 
bers. Tens of thousands are find- 
ing they cannot get in. 

“In Delhi today nearly 10,000 
students were causing something 
of a political and sociological 
problem by their intensive cam- 
paigning for admission to the 
University of Delhi. University 
authorities have turned them 
away with the explanation that 
classes are already filled for the 
new term, which begins Sat- 
urday. 

“Young people have held mass 
protest meetings and are going 
the rounds of influential persons 
in an effort to put pressure on 
the Ministry of Education for 
reversal of the university’s rul- 
ing against them. 

“ .. Delhi’s experience in high- 
er education is being repeated at 
every university center. Punjab 
University has turned away thou- 
sands, At Patna University 2,300 
young men have sought admis- 
sion to the Engineering College, 
but only 120 can be accommo- 


dated...” 





—New York Times, July 15, 1959. 














their social prestige and status, but at 
the same time he protects them from 
too many activities. 

Comes the payoff, senior year. But 
senior year is not a glorious “goof-off” 
for these mental athletes; rather, it is 
an orderly progression into final prep- 
aration for the more demanding re- 
sponsibilities of college. The full senior 
privileges that are reserved for these 
scholars really amount to something. 
These special privileges include option- 
al attendance at classes, unrestricted 
use of laboratories and libraries at all 
times, and service as proctors, moni- 
tors, and even assistant teachers. 

In student vernacular, to be a senior 
scholar with full privileges “makes you 
the most” and really “puts you in or- 
bit: Especially is this true if the senior 
scholar is a “triple-threat man” (as are 
so many of our senior varsity) and 
wears the triad ribbon of excellence in 
scholarship, athletics, and citizenship. 

Once the various scholarship elim- 
inations and examinations begin, stu- 
dent pangs of expectancy and disap- 
pointment follow close upon them. But 
the coach knows that whenever one 
door of opportunity closes, it is his 
job to make another open—and he has 
a never-ending store of them. 

In publicizing scholarship awards, 
the academic coach’s problem is a deli- 
cate one. He knows that the public 
tends to judge scholarship awards by 
stipends alone, which often tends to 
make the neediest student appear to be 
the most able one. So he very cleverly 
induces the local editor and various 
civic and religious leaders (all good 
sound conservative bellwethers of the 
community) to designate, in the name 
of some local war hero or leading citi- 
zen, several scholarships without stated 
stipends. As a consequence, the pres- 
tige of winning a scholarship is di- 
vorced from the monetary value of the 
award, 

By the time June of the senior year 
rolls around, many pictures of the aca- 
demic varsity scholars have appeared 
in the newspapers and elsewhere. One 
scholar was a runner-up for the Na- 
tional Science Talent Search, two were 
National Merit Scholarship winners, 
and a half-dozen received various re- 
gional and state awards. And of course 
the omniscient coach has seen to it that 
all the team received some kind of a 

reward, even if the one the “kookie” 








nephew of the haberdasher got ap- 
pears to have been made at the last 
moment by his uncle. 

There is great satisfaction among 
the citizenry. After all, there can be 
little to question about a school system 
which keeps turning out more than its 
quota of scholarship winners. Even 
the non-honor students seem to do 
better at the state university—a reflec- 
tion of the improved scholastic atmos- 
phere in the high school. In the fall the 
coach plans to visit the departed schol- 
ars in college to judge from their prog- 
ress (or lack of it) the strengths and 
weaknesses of his system—as well as to 
keep his contacts green. 

Nearby localities are somewhat en- 
vious, and having been frustrated in 
attempts to hire the coach away are 
now rumored to be starting their own 
academic varsity programs. A new 
bond issue for more educational bene- 
fits, including expanded guidance serv- 
ices, has been overwhelmingly passed 
by the citizens. 

Commencement time arrives with 
its pomp and circumstance and fond 
farewells. But there is one farewell too 
many, and aterse announcement brings 
a dramatic anticlimax. The scholar- 
ship coach himself is a victim of pros- 
elyting! He, who hassteadfastly resisted 
so many earlier offers, has finally been 
hired away by the Semper Fidelis 
Foundation at a large but confidential 
figure, and has gone off to live in Santa 
Barbara (before his time) and to do 
as yet unspecified (though some say 
classified ) work in an outmoded man- 
sion overlooking the wine-dark sea. 





BY RICHARD PEARSON 


Advanced Placement Program: opportunities ahead 


What are the opportunities that seem 
to be open to the Advanced Placement 
Program in the next few years, that is, 
to the school and college teachers who 
are its real strength? 

These opportunities arise as a mix- 
ture of the achievements of the Pro- 
gram, the pressures and tensions within 
the area of competitive college admis- 
sions, the changes which are occurring 
in the college preparatory curriculum, 
and the potential among the very con- 
siderable number of students who will 
be making their way through high 
school to college. I want to emphasize 
that I am talking about opportunities 
rather than certainties or even prob- 
abilities. 

First, let us look at the achievements 
of the Advanced Placement Program. 
The important achievements, to my 
mind, are intangible and all deal with 
communication. The Program has pro- 
vided an important channel of com- 
munication from college to school; 
teachers in the secondary schools have 
been enthusiastic about the idea of ef- 
fectively designing and giving college- 
level courses to their able students. 
Correspondingly, there has been an 
effective communication from school 
to college; teachers in the colleges 
have developed confidence in the work 
of their secondary school colleagues 
and have recognized this work by the 
award of college credit. 

Finally, there has been a two-way 
communication from school to college 
and from college to school on the per- 
formance of individual students. This 
has resulted in effective action being 
taken on college campuses to assure 
that these students will enter a college 
program consistent with the level and 
depth of their work in secondary school. 

All these achievements mean that 
there is now operative on a modest 
scale a means whereby able students 
are identified fairly early in the sec- 
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ondary school program, are exposed 
to academic programs appropriate to 
their talents, and are placed in aca- 
demic work on college campuses at 
levels consistent with their perform- 
ance. The focal points are school and 
college communication, confidence in 
each other’s work, and concern for the 
individual student. 

By way of contrast, we might ex- 
amine other developments on the col- 
lege admissions scene which have also 
occurred between 1955 and 1959. These 
developments are by no means as re- 
assuring as those coming out of the 
Advanced Placement Program. In col- 
lege admissions generally we are be- 
ginning to see the growth of tensions 
and pressures which at best dismay 
and at worst confound honest efforts 
to keep in touch with essential values. 
I won’t quote statistics on the tidal 
wave of students heading for college 
other than to remark that the wave is 
well-nigh upon us. 


Educational values threatened 


The years since 1955 have seen pres- 
sures for competitive admission build 
up considerably at perhaps 100 insti- 
tutions across the country and, to a 
lesser extent, at another 150 to 250 col- 
leges. These pressures have resulted in 
fantastic increases in the number of 
students taking the College Board’s 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and Achieve- 
ment Tests, both for college guidance 
and for college admissions purposes. 
Decisions about college-going are be- 
ing made earlier in the senior year of 
high school and in some cases as early 
as the junior year. In some quarters 
an undue emphasis on coaching and 
cramming for the admissions tests has 
resulted, typically without real hope of 
gain but with certain loss of important 
educational and moral values. 
Further, these competitive pressures 
threaten to make mechanical the col- 





lege admissions process which should 
under all logic be personal and indi- 
vidual—there are few things quite as 
unique as the need to get a good fit 
between an individual youngster, his 
previous experience, and his choice of 
college and college program. There is 
the real threat that admissions test 
scores will play an unduly important 
role in the decisions about college ad- 
mission when all evidence argues that 
they should play only a subordinate 
role. And thoughtful school people are 
worried that the emphasis on mechan- 
ics and mass operations will reduce the 
important and relevant aspects of a 
youngster’s secondary school experi- 
ence to the mere enumeration of course 
titles on his school transcript and to 
the gross oversimplification of aca- 
demic achievement known as rank in 
class. 

This is a fairly dim view of the col- 
lege admissions picture in 1959, and it 
admittedly has been exaggerated for 
purposes of contrast. Many of the fore- 
going are threats and tendencies rather 
than actualities at the present time, but 
there is just enough substance to them 
that I for one don’t dare to be overly 
optimistic about the future. The point 
of this recital, however, is not to cry 
havoc but to demonstrate that the val- 
ues and the aspirations of the Ad. 





Richard Pearson, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the College 
Board, delivered the above address at the 
Advanced Placement Program Confer- 
ence for Administrators last June. 


































vanced Placement Program are a heart- 
ening and reassuring counterpressure 
to disturbing trends in the college ad- 
missions picture. 

These, then, are two of the ingredi- 
ents in the recipe for opportunity in 
the Advanced Placement Program— 
the very real achievements the Pro- 
gram has already demonstrated in its 
brief lifetime, and the tensions which 
are building elsewhere within the sys- 
tem of competitive college admissions. 
The third ingredient is the curricular 
revolution now occurring in the college 
preparatory programs of the country’s 
secondary schools. 

Changes are well under way in 
mathematics, physics, and foreign lan- 
guages, and seem to be beginning in 
other fields. Without presuming to 
comment upon the course or direction 
of these curricular changes, I would 
venture one generalization. It seems to 
me quite likely that soon the schools 
will no longer need to be spurred to 
action either to update their curricula 
or to uplift their standards. A nudge 
here and there may occasionally be 
necessary but my guess is that before 
too long demonstrable progress will be 
evident and the colleges will be hard 
put to keep up with an understanding 
of just what it is the schools are doing 
and how well they are doing it. 

A reminder is perhaps unnecessary, 
but we mustn’t forget the diversity and 
richness of variation with which the 
country’s secondary schools, both pub- 
lic and independent, can solve ques- 
tions of curricula and standards. The 
third ingredient then, in the recipe for 
opportunity, is the need for colleges to 
keep informed about and abreast of 
curricular developments in the second- 
ary schools so that they, the colleges, 
can assure that entering students will 
embark upon academic programs 
which are articulated with the earlier 
academic work done in secondary 
school. And this is true for regular as 
well as for advanced college-bound stu- 
dents. 

Fourth, there is the potential repre- 
sented among the able students now 
in our elementary and junior high 
schools who are the advanced place- 
ment and college students of the future. 
We have not been sufficiently clear in 
our statements about who these able 
youngsters are and, in particular, 
about what proportion of the nation’s 
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high school student body is capable of 
undertaking advanced placement work. 

I can recall a statement by the late 
Gordon K. Chalmers, president of 
Kenyon College and founder of the 
project that has become the Advanced 
Placement Program. The project was 
not concerned exclusively with “tal- 
ented” students, he said, but rather 
with “strong” students. 


100,000 strong 


In actual fact, the statistics on the pro- 
gram to date would suggest that ad- 
vanced placement has reached less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of all high school 
graduates. I would contend that this 
reflects an overly restrictive definition 
of “strong” students, and that before 
too many years have elapsed we will 
be concerned with 5 per cent, or per- 
haps more, of the country’s secondary 
school graduates. In absolute numbers, 
this could mean as many as 100,000 
advanced placement candidates a dec- 
ade hence. 

Given these ingredients, what are 
the opportunities for the Advanced 
Placement Program in the years im- 
mediately ahead? 

The opportunity which has prior 
claim on our energies and resources is 
to build the values of the program to 
an increasingly effective degree, as a 
counterpressure to the unhealthy ten- 
sions which exist elsewhere in the field 
of college admissions. This means no 
basic changes in mission, but rather 
that the program must be equipped to 
deal with continued increases in col- 
lege acceptance, school involvement, 
and candidate volume. 

The College Board itself, when faced 
with widespread and increased inter- 
est in its entrance examinations in the 
1930s, adjusted to the situation by a 
traumatic conversion to objective tests. 
Continued growth in the Advanced 
Placement Program will present it 
with the financial and operational re- 
quirements that in an earlier age 
caused the College Board to subordi- 
nate certain instructional values to ex- 
pedient though necessary solutions. It 
will take wisdom and ingenuity to 
avoid a repetition of history. 

My own view of the essay-objective 
test controversy, as it relates to the 
Advanced Placement Program, is that 
we need both types of examination in 
judicious combination, if we are to 





compromise effectively among the con- 
flicting requirements of academic val- 
ues and operational efficiency. Further, 
we need a sound theoretical framework 
for subject-matter testing which will 
embrace both types of measurement 
in a manner that will meet the evalu- 
ative judgments of teachers as well as 
the statistical judgments of the test- 
makers. 

I suspect that subject-matter testing 
has been restricted by an insistence 
that intelligence or aptitude test theory 
is sufficiently general to encompass 
appropriately all forms of educational 
examinations. Witness the College 
Board’s present dilemma: we describe 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test as a “gen- 
eralized achievement test;’ while out of 
the other side of our mouths we are 
describing the Achievement Tests as 
“tests of developed ability?’ 

This dilemma is not by any manner 
of means exclusively the test-makers’ 





doing, since education generally has 
been uncritical in its acceptance of 
intelligence test theory and its appli- 
cation to circumstances not envisaged 
by the theoreticians. I am fairly sure 
that the essay test controversy can be 
resolved if we can devise a theoretical 
formulation for educational testing, 
where as much weight is given to edu- 
cation (meaning teaching and learn- 
ing) as is given to testing. 

I would like to see the objective- 
essay test controversy met squarely 
within the councils of the Advanced 
Placement Program over the next year 
or two, before pressures arising from 
increased candidate volume begin to 
dictate an unpalatable solution. 

Consideration of the issue might 
properly, I think, take several direc- 
tions. One approach might be to at- 
tempt the theoretical formulation I 
have suggested by stating the relation- 
ships among course content, the abili- 
ties of students to deal with the con- 
tent of their courses, the techniques by 


which these abilities may most effec- 
tively be examined, and the standards 
under which the examinations should 
be developed. 

Another approach would be to see 
whether values judged to be important 
in assessing student performance might 


better be obtained from the secondary 
school teacher’s direct observations 
than from centrally administered ex- 
aminations. For example, we know 
enough about the difficult task of meas- 
uring writing ability to know that re- 
peated writing exercises and repeated 
observations over a period of time give 
a more faithful description of a stu- 
dent’s ability than does the single ad- 
ministration of a one or two-hour es- 
say examination. The high school and 
its teachers are in a far better position 
than a central agency to obtain these 
repeated observations. 

Still another approach might be to 
consider the objective and essay ex- 
aminations as working in tandem, 
performance on the objective exami- 
nation being the basis for deciding 
whether the essay examination be ad- 
ministered or read. 

Another area for consideration dur- 
ing the years immediately ahead 
should be the adequacy of the pro- 
gram’s annual conferences and exam- 
ination reading sessions for the ex- 
change of information and experience 
between teachers in the colleges and 
teachers in the schools. The conference 
sites have been moved geographically 
westward as interest in the program 
has advanced to the west. At the same 
time, we have retained a centralized 
reading of the examinations. 

This has produced a result that was 
recently commented on to me by Bayes 
M. Norton, professor of chemistry at 
Kenyon College and a member of the 
Advanced Placement Committee of ex- 


aminers in chemistry. He said that 
there was a resulting and unfortunate 
demarcation between the communica- 
tion emanating from the reading ses- 
sions and that coming from the sub- 
ject-matter conferences. Whether this 
can be compensated for by the decen- 
tralized reading that Professor Norton 
has suggested or by other measures 
should be considered. 

I propose such scrutiny of the ex- 
amination controversy and of com- 
munication difficulties in the confer- 
ence and reading sessions essentially 
as insurance—insurance that as the 
Advanced Placement Program contin- 
ues to grow it will continue to concen- 
trate on the development of able stu- 
dents, strong schools, and good teach- 
ing, and will continue to keep the ex- 
aminations in a subordinate role. What 
opportunities exist beyond this insur- 
ance? 

Here I fear I am treading on un- 
charted ground. To this point, I have 
assumed a steady, modest growth in 
the program over the next three to five 
years; I have also assumed that other 
elements in the college-going pattern 
would not change markedly. 

Looking farther ahead, it may well 
be that today’s advanced placement 
standards will become tomorrow’s ad- 
missions standards at a significant 
number of colleges. These colleges may 
reject the values of the current system 
of college admissions and turn instead 
to those of advanced placement. They 
may well require—and be in a strong 
enough position to require rigidly— 
that all of their entering students come 
with an academic program now con- 
sidered advanced. If this should hap- 
pen, and there is logic in the belief that 
it may, we will need to devise ways of 
dealing with from 50,000 to 100,000 
students from perhaps 3,000 schools, 
not just the 10,000 to 20,000 students 
we might otherwise expect. 

I realize that, buried in these oppor- 
tunities (and not very deeply buried 
at that), are some controversial and 
perhaps explosive issues. There is the 
clear issue of college domination of the 
secondary school curriculum through 
admissions requirements. 

Harold Howe, II, principal of New- 
ton High School, Newtonville, Massa- 
chusetts, suggested at the Sixth Col- 
loquium on College Admissions that 
curricular problems are being recog- 


nized as the joint responsibility of col- 
leges and schools. Perhaps this is true. 
But until mutually satisfactory patterns 
of preparation are agreed upon by 
schools and colleges, the college pre- 
paratory curriculum will continue to 
be dominated by the admissions re- 
quirements of the colleges. 

A second issue raised by these op- 
portunities is that of domination of 
the college admissions process by cen- 
tral agencies. This is a real issue which 
is being brought to the attention of 
the College Board’s senior officers with 
increasing frequency today. It is an 
issue which the College Board first 
faced at the time of its founding in 
1900, and will continue to face as it 
continues its work, hopefully, in the 
year 2000. 

The resolution lies, as it did in 1900 
and undoubtedly will in the year 2000, 
in the minds and hearts and in the 
motivations and aspirations of indi- 
viduals in schools and colleges who 
use the College Board as an agency for 
their own ends. My personal feeling is 
that, while central domination may be 
a threat, it is better to face this threat 
and deal with it by an effective system 
of government than it is to leave press- 
ing problems to other solutions, or 
perhaps to no solution, thereby run- 
ning the risk of being engulfed from 
another source. 

A final issue raised by these oppor- 
tunities is whether, in our concern to 
meet them, we inadvertently abandon 


the essential values of the Program. 
This has happened to other promising 
ventures; it can happen to this. As 
George Santayana once said, a fanatic 
is one who redoubles his effort after 
having forgotten his aim. But this need 
not happen here, however, if all of us 
who are carrying the Program forward 
remain vigilant, determined, and strong 
of heart. 





BY SAM C. WEBB 


Measured changes in college grading standards 





A demonstration of spontaneous stiffening in standards at one college 


with a plea for control and public enunciation by every college 


Recently I was talking with a high 
school girl who plans to enroll in our 
university. The girl, though obviously 
well prepared, was troubled by reports 
of “how hard” the college is and ex- 
pressed concern over her ability to do 
satisfactory work. Moreover, her fa- 
ther had done well as a student, but he 
wanted her to surpass his record. 

This girl’s concerns over academic 
standards are not unusual; they are 
shared by students, admissions officers, 
deans, and faculty.! How can the aca- 
demic standard of an educational in- 
stitution be defined? How can changes 
in the standard within an institution 
be assessed ? 

What people mean by academic 
standard is not always clear. In speak- 
ing of it, they seem to emphasize some- 
times the quantity of work required for 
graduation, and sometimes the quality 
of achievement. 

College regulations stress quantity. 
But students are usually more con- 
cerned with how hard the work is than 
they are with how many courses they 
must take. In evaluating transcripts, 
admissions officers and faculty mem- 
bers are more concerned with a stu- 
dent’s potential for further work than 
they are with the titles of the courses 
he has taken. 

Thus, while some statement about 
the quantitative and qualitative side of 
achievement may be required for a 
complete definition of what is meant 
by academic standard, it seems likely 
that the qualitative aspect—the grad- 
ing standard—is the important concern 
for most people. But while quantitative 


1See, for example, the interesting article 
by Lewis Ward, “Stable Exchange Rates for 
Academic Currencies?’ College Board Review, 
No. 38, pp. 26-29. 


standards are minutely (though not 
always clearly) stated in college cata- 
logues and bulletins, only vague gen- 
eralities are used to describe the grad- 
ing standard. 

A college’s grading standard is ulti- 
mately based on the judgmental proc- 
esses whereby faculty members assess 
the quality of a student’s work and as- 
sign it a grade. Since colleges rarely 
offer teachers instruction in principles 
of grading, these judgmental processes 
are highly individual in nature. Conse- 
quently it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to specify how or on what bases such 
judgments are made. 

These differences in judgment from 
instructor to instructor, though recog- 
nized as widely prevalent, are largely 
taken for granted. They do, however, 
seriously complicate the problem of 
comparing the quality of work of a 
student for his several instructors and 
of interpreting average grades. 

Because of these difficulties, perhaps 
a less desirable but practical way of 
defining the grading standard is to ex- 
press the standard in terms of the prob- 
ability of making a specified grade in 


Professor X’s course in Y. This is, of 
course, how students informally assess 
course difficulties. Or the standard for 
the student body as a whole (or some 
unit of it—for example, the freshman 
class) might be defined by determin- 
ing the probability of earning various 
grade-point averages. 

Neither alternative, however, would 
be entirely satisfactory, for a descrip- 
tion of the grading standard should 
reflect the quality of the students as 
well as the judgments of the faculty. 
But both of these factors are taken into 
account if we define the grading stand- 
ard as the percentage of students of 
a specified quality whose grade-point 
averages equal or exceed a designated 
grade. 

In applying this definition, the first 
problem is how to determine student 
quality. Quality should be assessed 
in terms of variables which measure 
potential for doing college work but 
which are not derived from evalua- 
tions of college achievement. Such var- 
iables are high school grade averages 
and scores on scholastic aptitude and 
achievement tests. These measures usu- 
ally correlate significantly with col- 
lege grades but yet are independent of 
them in that they are obtained before 
college work begins. 

Using these variables in combina- 
tion, students may be classified into 
quality levels represented by intervals 
along a predicted college grade scale. 
This scale defines the quality of stu- 
dents in terms of the most probable 
earned college grade for persons with 
test scores and high school grade aver- 
ages of given magnitudes. As previ- 
ously suggested, the grading standard 
then becomes the percentage of stu- 
dents in each quality level on the pre- 
dicted grade scale who make actual 
college grade averages that equal or 
exceed a given grade. 

This method of describing a col- 











Table 1. Grading standards for students of 1951 entering class 


Quality level 

Approximate Predicted Number of Number of 

letter grade students in students making Grading 

grade interval interval® C or above standard» 
36-37 1 1 100% 
34-35 1 1 100 
32-33 5 5 100 

B 30-31 7 7 100 
28-29 10 9 90 
26-27 12 12 100 
24-25 24 19 79 
22-23 17 10 59 

Cc 20-21 24 16 67 
18-19 18 4 22 
16-17 27 6 22 
14-15 16 3 19 
12-13 12 4 33 

D 10-11 5 0 0 
08-09 1 0 0 
06-07 1 0 0 
04-05 0 0 0 
02-03 1 0 0 

F 00-01 0 0 0 

Total 182 97 53% ¢ 





2The number of students in the class for whom college grade averages of this level or interval 
were predicted by using the prediction formula given elsewhere. 
bThe percentage of students in the predicted level or interval whose actual first-year college 


grades averaged C or better. 


¢This is a total in the sense that it represents the total percentage of the whole class making 
averages of C or above (that is, 97 is 53 per cent of 182). 


lege’s grading standard was employed 
in a study of three freshman classes in 
the College of Arts and Sciences at 
Emory University. A brief review of 
the study will show how such an analy- 
sis can be made and what it can reveal. 
The study was made primarily to in- 
vestigate possible changes in the col- 
lege’s grading standard. 

In the study, the freshman class en- 
tering in 1951 was first analyzed. The 
measure of student achievement em- 
ployed was average first-year college 
grades (on a 0 to 40 grade scale in 
which A = 40, B = 30,C = 20,D = 
10, and F = 0; no plus or minus 
grades are used). Student quality was 
expressed in terms of predicted grades. 
These were derived from an equation 
for computing the student’s predicted 
college grade average for the fresh- 
man year from his high school grade 
average and his verbal and mathemat- 
ical scores on the College Board Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test.? 


2Predicted average — .490 (high school 
average) + .019 (sAT-v) + .029 (SAT-M) — 
15.19. The multiple correlation or validity 
for this equation was .78. 
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Quality levels of the freshmen were 
established by grouping their predicted 
grade values. For each quality level or 
interval the grading standard was de- 
termined by computing the percentage 
of students within each interval who 
made an average of C (20 on the grade 
scale) or better. These values are pre- 


sented in Table 1. 


Harder grading revealed 


From the table it is evident that the 
grading standard varies with the qual- 
ity level of the students, as would be 
expected. For students with grade pre- 
dictions in the 18-19 range, for ex- 
ample, the grading standard is 22; for 
those with grade predictions in the 24- 
25 range, the standard is 79. 

To see if similar results would be 
obtained for other classes, the grading 
standard for the freshman classes en- 
tering in 1956 and 1957 were com- 
puted by the same procedures—includ- 
ing use of the same equation for 


3The point 20 (an exact C average) was 
selected, since an average of this magnitude 
or higher is required for normal progress 
through the college. 








obtaining predicted grades, it should 
especially be noted.* The results for 
the three classes are presented in Fig 
ure l. 

Figure 1 shows clearly that, for stu- 
dents of the same quality levels in the 
successive classes, the percentage of 
those making grade averages of C or 
better decreased and hence the diffi- 
culty of averaging C or better corre- 
spondingly increased. At the quality 
level 20-21, for example, the grading 
standard was 67 for the 1951 entering 
class, 49 for the 1956 entering class, 
and 34 for the 1957 entering class. In 
other words, of those students at rough- 
ly the predicted C-average quality level 
of the 1951 entering class, 67 per cent 
in that class actually made C averages 
as against a smaller 49 per cent in the 
1956 class and a still smaller 34 per 
cent in the 1957 class. The standard 
for the 1957 class is very clearly higher 
—that is, harder—than is the standard 
for the 1956 class, which in turn is 
higher than the standard for the 1951 
class. 

A complicating factor one encoun- 
ters in interpreting data relating to 
change in standards is that when grad- 
ing scales have fixed limits, as prac- 
tically all of them do, changes in grad- 
ing standards may reflect themselves 
either in a change in the shape of the 
grade distribution, or in the difficulty 
a student of a specified quality has in 
making a particular grade without any 
change in the shape of the grade dis- 
tribution taking place. It is also pos- 
sible for some combination of these to 
occur. 


4In the complete study, another statistical 
approach was also used. For each class, a pre- 
diction equation based on data for students 
of that class was derived. The equations for 
the 1956 and 1957 classes differed from that 
of the 1951 class because of changes in grad- 
ing standard that the study was attempting 
to measure. 

In an analysis of the data for the three 
classes that was run using the three different 
prediction equations, no significant change in 
the grading standard appeared, as might be 
expected. Moreover, use of the three different 
prediction equations was unsatisfactory be- 
cause it did not produce a uniform measure 
of quality levels of the students in all three 
classes. The test scores and high school grade 
averages of the entering classes of 1956 and 
1957 were progressively higher than those of 
the 1951 class—that is, the successive classes 
were of increasingly higher quality in terms 
of scores and high school grades. Despite 
this, the distribution of average college grades 
received by students in each of the three 
classes was largely the same. 
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From the data presented above and 
from other statistical analyses not fully 
described in this article, it is evident 
that there has been a change in grad- 
ing standard at Emory which has been 
registered primarily as a change in 
relationship between quality level of 
students and college grades.° This 
change reflects a change in the diffi- 
culty that students of specified quality 
levels will have in making specified 
college averages or higher. A member 
of the 1956 entering class, for example, 
had to have more grade-getting poten- 
tial to earn a particular average, say 
C, than was required of a student in 
the 1951 class. Even more potential 
was required of a member of the 1957 
class. 

One other line of our investigation 
is of special interest. When the quality 
levels of the three classes are regarded 


5 The fact that in the successive years there 
is a slight increase in the percentage of stu- 
dents making C or above in the respective 
classes taken as a whole suggests that there 
is also a slight trend for the change in stand- 
ard to be reflected as a change in the shape 
of the grade distribution. 
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Percentage of students making grade averages of C or better in three classes 
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as ranks, the process of assigning 
grades seems to be applied to classes 
in such a way that regardless of qual- 
ity level of the class, students falling 
in the various ranks are consistently 
graded on the same grading standard. 
Thus, professors do seem to have 
graded on the curve. This conclusion 
is further supported by a finding of no 
significant difference in average grades 
for the classes of 1957 and 1953° in 
11 separate courses normally taken by 
freshmen. 

The grading standard for a student 
in the college is thus partly determined 
by the class in which he is enrolled. A 
student in, say, the 1956 entering class 
would have gotten better grades had he 
entered five years earlier, with the less 
stringently graded 195] entering class. 

Can we express the size of the over- 
all change in grading standard in some 
general way, rather than only for each 
quality level? Suppose that we con- 
sider the quality levels ranging from 


6The 1953 entering class is practically 
identical with the 1951 entering class on all 
test data and school and college averages. 
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20-21 through 30-31 in Figure 1; this 
is about the B-C range. In this range 
the differences in the grading stand- 
ards for the 1951 and the 1957 enter- 
ing classes vary from 12 to 33. Within 
the B-C range, then, it seems safe to 
say that between the two classes the 
grading standard has changed at least 
10—that is, at least 10 per cent fewer 
of the students in each quality level 
within this range in the latter class 
made C averages as in the former class. 
That still other factors may be re- 
lated to the grading standard of a 
college is entirely possible. Certain 
nonintellective characteristics of the 
students—health, motivation, interest, 
personality—would be among these. 
Environmental factors may also be rel- 
evant. Especially important may be 
the psychological environment of the 
institution—that is, the kinds of atti- 
tudes and opinions that pervade the 
campus in regard to what an educa- 
tion is and how it is obtained. 
Evaluating the relation of factors 
like these to a college’s grading stand- 
ard would require a study far more 
elaborate than the one we conducted 

















at Emory. However, a small extension 
of it that we made suggests what such 
a larger study might involve. 

The freshman year of the 1957 en- 
tering class—the third of the three 
classes in our study—was the year of 
the Asian flu epidemic. Since many 
members of the class caught the dis- 
ease, it may have depressed their grade 
averages. Noting that the class enter- 
ing in 1958 was identical to the 1957 
class in quality, that is, in distribution 
of test scores and high school grade 
averages, we compared the two classes 
using the type of analysis represented 
by Figure 1 to investigate the possible 
effect of the flu epidemic." 

For three-fourths of the quality lev- 
els used in the analysis, higher per- 
centages of students in the 1958 enter- 
ing class made C or better grade 
averages. This was of course a reversal 
of the general trend for smaller per- 
centages of students of like ability in 
later classes to make C or better aver- 
ages, and did suggest that the flu epi- 
demic had indeed depressed 1957 class 
grades. At the same time, a compari- 
son of the 1958 class with the 1956 
class confirmed the general trend of 
increasing difficulty in making C aver- 
ages—that is, of a progressively higher 
or harder grading standard; for three- 
fourths of the quality levels, smaller 
percentages of students in the 1958 
entering class made C or better than 
was true of students in the 1956 enter- 
ing class. 

However, although it appears that 
the academic performance of the 1957 
class was actually depressed by the 
epidemic, this cannot be stated with 
either certainty or accuracy. For the 
1958 class, in addition to being not 


7For the class entering in 1958, only fall- 


quarter college grade averages were available. 
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handicapped by illness, was also pos- 


sibly helped by two new environmental 
changes: the completion of fraternity 
and sorority rush week before school 
started, and the inauguration of a 
more comprehensive counseling pro- 
gram for freshmen. 

While this confounding of casual 
factors makes it impossible to assess 
the effect of any one of them, these 
findings do suggest the influence which 
nonintellective and environmental con- 
ditions may have in determining aca- 
demic achievement and the grading 
standard. 

In summary, this article has con- 
sidered the problem of defining and 
assessing changes in the grading stand- 
ard of an educational institution. The 
grading standard was defined as a 
function of the judgmental processes 
of the faculty and the quality or aca- 
demic potential of the students. How- 
ever, use of this definition with illus- 
trative data showed that, at least in one 
institution, the class in which a stu- 
dent is enrolled, nonintellective char- 
acteristics of the students, and the en- 
vironment within which students learn 
may help determine this standard. 

The possibility of measuring changes 
in a college’s grading standard, as we 
did in our study, suggests certain 
worthwhile lines of action for any col- 
lege. With the coming upsurge in the 
number of potential college students, 
selective admissions will be practiced 
by an increasingly large number of in- 
stitutions. As this happens, changes in 
grading standards in many institutions 
will become highly probable. 

It seems desirable that such changes 
should not “just happen” or repre- 
sent the net result of numerous unco- 
ordinated and sometimes even uncon- 
scious decisions. Rather, members of the 
faculty and the administration, work- 


ing together, should decide whether 
there should be changes in grading 
standards, what the magnitude of such 
changes should be, and how they 
should be reflected. Studies of the type 
described here should furnish useful 
information for making informed de- 
cisions and for evaluating the effects 
of changes in policy, grading pro- 
cedures, and the like on grading 
standards. 

Changes in standard will most prob- 
ably be reflected in the form of in- 
creased difficulty for students of a 
specified quality to make a particular 
grade, with college grade distributions 
remaining unchanged in shape or 
range. Such changes will produce 
changes in the relation of high school 
averages and SAT scores to college 
grades. Admissions officers in partic- 
ular should therefore devote continual 
and careful attention to studies of the 
validity and appropriate cutting points 
for variables used in evaluating and 
selecting students. 

At some future date, when the rela- 
tionship of pertinent variables to the 
grading standard is more clearly un- 
derstood, colleges may be able to de- 
scribe and define their grading stand- 
ards more precisely. Clear and relevant 
statements concerning such standards 
may become an integral part of every 
college catalogue. 

The class “profiles” or descriptions 
of entering class characteristics which 
some colleges are now publishing are 
a step in this direction. From these 
statements a student or counselor may 
vaguely estimate the difficulty a stu- 
dent with a given high school average 
and SAT scores may expect at a college. 
As helpful as such an estimate may be, 
more precise information would be 
highly desirable for the prospective 
student and his advisers. 


Sam C. Webb is di- 
rector of the testing and guidance service 
and acting chairman of the psychology 
department at Emory University. 





Dialogue— 
‘continued from page 22) 


sending personnel back, as you call it. 
We admit some men (even though we 
reject lots of applicants) that the fac- 
ulty feel... ahh...ahh,..that they think 
are not good college material. 

Frick: We send unseasoned material 
back to the minors. 

Veeck: Sometimes we fire the man- 
ager. 

Dean of Admissions: Ahh, yes, but 
that of course, that wouldn’t really do 
in our situation. 

Frick: Mr. Dean, we have farm club 
organizations. When a player does well 
his organization brings him up, either 
into a higher class of baseball or into 
the major leagues. 

Dean of Admissions: That’s precisely 
what I wanted to find out. We could 
bring them up, as you say, from sec- 
ondary school as soon as they are 
ready, something like admission from 
the junior year. That would solve all 
the problems about early acceptances 
and advanced standing— 

Stengel: You’re never sure about 
these fellers til the other teams got a 
book on ’em. They hit homers first time 
around the circuit. When somebody 
finds out they can’t hit a low pitch, 
bango. 

Dean of Admissions: Exactly our 
problem. A man comes in with 600 
scores and then he begins to drop off. 
We call them early wilters. But then 
what? 

Veeck: Back to the Three-I League 
for more seasoning. 

Stengel: It usually happens with one 
of them big bonus babies. We pay a 
hunnerd thousand for a feller and he’s 
playin’ for Elmira. 

Dean of Admissions: Precisely, Mr. 
Stengel. We just awarded a $1,500 
scholarship to a young man who can’t 
pass freshman physics. Son of an 
alumnus. 

Stengel: We make them fellers bat 
boys. 

Dean of Admissions: Then of course 
there’s the problem of distribution. 
Last year we took in 40 men we thought 
were going into scientific research and 
it turns out that all but five are pre- 
meds. The class is not at all well- 
rounded— 

Veeck: In baseball we trade... you 


know, two pitchers for an outfielder 
and cash. 

Dean of Admissions: Well, ahh, that 
may be difficult. 

Frick: From what I understand of 
your problems, it seems to me that 
your primary need is to develop a good 
farm system, bring students up when 
they are ready and when you need 
them, and then send them back if they 
don’t make the grade. You have to hire 
scouts— 

Dean of Admissions: Scouts? 

Stengel: Scouts is old umpires what 
has gone altogether blind. 

Frick: Yes, scouts, who scour the 
country looking for talent. They don’t 
seek players with polish, necessarily. 
What they look for is men who have 
the natural ability and the will to be 
ball players. We can teach them the 
fine points. It just takes good coaching. 

Dean of Admissions: You say you 
look for men who have the will to be 
ball players. How do you detect that? 

Frick: You have to watch them on 
the field and ask their coaches. Record 
books are not enough. You watch their 
performance. There is no sure test, of 
course. 

Dean of Admissions: | see. We usual- 
ly test them. We check the figures. 

Stengel: Just had a feller that batted 
412 in the American Association that 
couldn’t hit the side of Yankee Stadium 
standin’ on One Hundred and Sixty- 
first Street. You can’t tell ’til he’s in the 
big time and they got a book on him. 

Dean of Admissions: We do a lot of 
interviewing to get a personality pro- 
file; sometimes the most pleasant boys 
are not the most able students— 

A Voice in the Background: Nice 
guys finish last— 

Dean of Admissions: | have the feel- 
ing that there is a lot of untapped 
talent of which we don’t know. It’s 
hard to find it. 

Stengel: I got the same feelin’ some- 
times. Only the talent always turns up 
sooner or later playin’ for the Indians 
or the White Sox. 

Frick: Not only the scouting organ- 
izations but coaches and fans all over 
the country write to the clubs and tell 
them about players they have who look 
like major league material. We try to 
follow these things up. 

Dean of Admissions: I get some mail 
of that sort. Usually it comes from 
alumni, however, and concerns rela- 


tives. There are exceptions. However, 
it often doesn’t occur to gifted young 
people that they might be able to go 
to college. 

Veeck: We have no problems of that 
sort. Every kid wants to be a ball play- 
er. The great American heroes are 
baseball players. 

Frick: Mr. Dean, do people in Pleas- 
ant Valley, Montana, write for auto- 
graphed pictures of your professors? 

Dean of Admissions: Not very often. 
Once when a Congressional Commit- 
tee was investigating— 

Stengel: Them Congress people, al- 
ways sayin’ we is a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. We’re lookin’ for 
trades all the time. 

Frick: Your profession should or- 
ganize as we have. You should send 
men into the little communities of 
America and tell them what you're 
doing. Your colleges may be engaged 
in ruinous competition. We have the 
feeling in our profession that we all 
rise or fall together. Everything is 
organized— 

Dean of Admissions: It always struck 
me, though, as if baseball players were 
slaves of their clubs. Isn’t the player 
always “owned” by someone? 

Veeck: At $25,000 for eight months 
work—this is slavery? 

Stengel: Ribbon clerks, most of ’em. 

Dean of Admissions: Now gentle- 
men, you have control over some of the 
largest stadia in the country. We would 
like to stage some academic competi- 
tions. Do you think we can fill them 
with enthusiastic crowds as you do? 

Veeck: You should see the crowds in 
St. Louis on an afternoon in August— 

Clark Griffith of the Washington 
Senators (who just happened by): 
Aha, just the man I’m looking for. You 
mentioned use of a stadium. I have a 
proposition to make. 

Veeck: We could try a spelling bee 
during the pre-game warm ups at 
Comiskey Park. 

Dean of Admissions: You mean that 
you don’t always have 50,000 people at 
your games? (General laughter.) 

Frick: Television has tended to make 
inroads on attendance. 

Dean of Admissions: I’ve heard our 
faculty say that television is the great- 
est detriment to education in Ameri- 
can society today. 


Frick: Now there is a grave national 
problem—About this television.... 














Member colleges and associations 


Check (“) indicates participants in the College Scholarship 
Service. Dot (*) indicates subscribers to the May 18 Candi- 
dates Reply Date Agreement for 1960. An asterisk (*) fol- 


lowing a college’s name means scholarship candidates are 


Northeast 


Connecticut: 
* ” Albertus Magnus College** 
* Annhurst College ** 
* “ Connecticut College* 
* ~ Saint Joseph College* 
* * Trinity College 
University of Connecticut 
” Wesleyan University 
* “ Yale University 


District of Columbia: 
* Catholic University 
of America** 
* Dunbarton College 
of Holy Cross* 
Georgetown University 
* George Washington University 
* “ Trinity College** 


Maine: 
Bates College 
“ Bowdoin College 
* “ Colby College* 
“ University of Maine 


Maryland: 
* College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland 
* “ Goucher College* 
Hood College 
Johns Hopkins University 
* Mount St. Agnes College** 
* “ Saint Joseph College* 
United States Naval Academy 
“ Washington College 


Massachusetts: 
* American International College* 
~ Amherst College 
* ~ Assumption College** 
” Boston College 
~ Boston University 
»“ Brandeis University 
~ Clark University 
College of Holy Cross 
* Emerson College 
* ~ Emmanuel College 
* “ Harvard College 
* “ Jackson College for Women“ 
* ~ Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
* “ Mount Holyoke College“ 
* “ Newton College of the Sacred 
Heart 
* “ Northeastern University* 
* “ Radcliffe College* 
* ~ Regis College 
* “ Simmons College 
* “ Smith College“ 
»” Springfield College 
* “ Tufts College of Tufts 
University“ 
” University of Massachusetts 
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excepted from the Candidates Reply Date Agreement; a tri- 








* ” Wellesley College* 
* “ Wheaton College* 
* Wheelock College** 
“ Williams College 
* Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


New Hampshire: 
* “ Dartmouth College“ 


New Jersey: 
* Caldwell College* 
College of Saint Elizabeth 
* “ Douglass College 
” Drew University 
* “ Georgian Court College* 
* Newark College of Engineering 
* “ Princeton University 
* “ Rutgers, the State University 
of New Jersey 
* ~ Stevens Institute of Technology 
* “ Upsala College* 


New York: 
* “ Adelphi College** 
* ~ Alfred University 
* “ Bard College 
* “ Barnard College“ 
Bennett College® 
Brooklyn College® 
Canisius College® 
City College of New York 
* “ Clarkson College of Technology* 
” Colgate University 
* “ College of Mount Saint 
Vincent** 
* “ College of New Rochelle** 
* College of Saint Rose* 
* “ Columbia College 
* Cooper Union 
* “ Cornell University“ 
* “ D’Youville College* 
Elmira College 
* “ Fordham College** 
~ Hamilton College 
Hartwick College® 
* “ Hobart College and William 
Smith College** 
* “ Hofstra College 
*  Tona College** 
Keuka College 
* “ Manhattan College* 
* “ Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart* 
* “ Marymount College** 
Nazareth College of Rochester 
” New York University 
* “ Notre Dame College of Staten 
Island** 
C. W. Post College® 
* “ Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
* “ Rosary Hill College* 
Russell Sage College 
* St. Joseph’s College for Women* 
” St. Lawrence University 











angle (“) means single-choice, “early decision” candidates 
are excepted from the Agreement; a dot in a circle (°) indi- 
cates colleges elected to membership at the Board meeting 
on October 28. Map on page 4 shows College Board member 
colleges and member schools (listed on page 3) by region. 


* “ Sarah Lawrence College“ 
* “ Skidmore College“ 
* ” Syracuse University 

” Union College 
* United States Merchant 

Marine Academy 

* United States Military Academy 
* “ University of Rochester 
* “ Vassar College* 
* © Wagner Lutheran College 
* ” Wells College* 
* “ Yeshiva University** 


Pennsylvania: 
” Allegheny College 
* “ Beaver College** 
¢ ” Bryn Mawr College* 
” Bucknell University 
»” Carnegie Institute of Technology 
»” Cedar Crest College 
* “ Chatham College* 
* “ Chestnut Hill College** 
* College Misericordia*“° 
” Dickinson College 
” Franklin and Marshall College 
»” Gettysburg College 
* “ Haverford College 
* “ Immaculata College* 
” Juniata College® 
* ~ Lafayette College*“ 
La Salle College 
“ Lebanon Valley College 
* “ Lehigh University 
” Lycoming College 
* “ Marywood College** 
Moravian College 
Mount Mercy College® 
” Muhlenberg College 
Pennsylvania State University 
* “ Rosemont College** 
Saint Joseph’s College 
Saint Vincent College® 
* “ Seton Hill College*“ 
* “ Swarthmore College 
Temple University 
” Thiel College 
* “ University of Pennsylvania 
” University of Pittsburgh 
“ Ursinus College 
Villanova University 
” Washington and Jefferson 
College 
* “ Wilson College“ 


Rhode Island: 
* “ Brown University 
* “ Pembroke College in Brown 
University“ 
Providence College 
* “ University of Rhode Island* 


Vermont 
* “ Bennington College 
* “ Middlebury College** 






* “ Norwich University** 
Saint Michael’s College 
* “ University of Vermont 


Canada: 
* McGill University 


Puerto Rico: 
* College of the Sacred Heart, 
Santurce*“°® 


South 


Alabama: 
* “ St. Bernard College*“° 


Florida: 
* Barry College“° 
* “ Rollins College* 
” Stetson University 


Georgia: 
*~ Agnes Scott College* 
“ Emory University 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
* Mercer University 
* Shorter College 
University of Georgia 
* Wesleyan College** 
Young Harris College® 


Kentucky: 
” Centre College of Kentucky 
” Transylvania College® 


Louisiana; 
* Loyola University** 
* “ Newcomb College of Tulane 
University** 
* Saint Mary’s Dominican 
College*® 
* “ Tulane University** 


North Carolina: 
Charlotte College® 
” Davidson College 
“ Duke University 
Meredith College® 
* North Carolina State College* 
~ Queens College 
* “ Salem College** 
University of North Carolina 
Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina 


South Carolina: 

* Coker College** 
Converse College 

* “ Furman University 
Presbyterian College 


Tennessee 
“ Southwestern at Memphis 
* “ University of the South 
” Vanderbilt University 


Texas 
Rice Institute 





Southern Methodist University® 
lrinity University**° 


Virgmia: 

¢ College of William and Mary* 
Hampden-Sydney College 

*” Hollins College* 

¥ Mary Baldwin College 
Mary Washington College of 
the University of Virginia 
Randolph-Macon College® 
*” Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College 

* Roanoke College“® 

* “ Sweet Briar College* 

* University of Virginia* 
Virginia Military Institute® 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute® 

¢” Washington and Lee 

University* 


Midwest 


Illinois: 
Augustana College® 
” Knox College 
* “ Lake Forest College* 
“ Monmouth College® 
* Mundelein College*® 
” Northwestern University 
” Rockford College® 
* Rosary College 
* “ University of Chicago“ 
Wheaton College 


Indiana: 
“ DePauw University 


” Earlham College® 
Rose Polytechnic Institute 
* “ Saint Mary’s College* 
University of Notre Dame 


“ Valparaiso University 
” Wabash College 


lowa: 
” Clarke College® 
” Coe College 
” Cornell College 
“ Grinnell College 


Michigan: 
Kalamazoo College 
” Michigan State University 
* “ University of Michigan* 


Minnesota 
” Carleton College 


Missouri: 
Washington University*® 
Westminster College® 


Ohio: 
*” Antioch College** 
“ Case Institute of Technology 
” College of Wooster 
* “ Denison University 
“ Kenyon College 
* “ Lake Erie College 
Miami University® 
“ Muskingum College 
“ Ohio Wesleyan University 
* “ Western College for Women 
* “ Western Reserve University 
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“ Wilmington College 


West Virginia: 
* Bethany College® 


Wisconsin: 

~ Beloit College 

“ Carroll College 

” Lawrence College 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee-Downer College® 

” Ripon College 


West 


California: 
* “ California Institute 
of Technology 
* “ Claremont Men’s College 
* “ Harvey Mudd College® 
* “ Immaculate Heart College* 
* Loyola University of 
Los Angeles** 
* Menlo College 
* “ Mills College 
* “ Mount St. Mary’s College* 
* “ Occidental College 
* “ Pomona College 
* “ Scripps College 
* “ Stanford University 
University of California 
* “ University of Redlands 
* “ University of San Francisco 
University of Santa Clara 
* “ University of Southern 
California 
* “ Whittier College 


Colorado: 
* “ Colorado College** 
Loretto Heights College® 
* United States Air Force 
Academy® 
University of Colorado 
University of Denver 


Oregon: 
* “ Lewis and Clark College 
* ~ Reed College 
* “ Willamette University 


Washington: 
* College of Puget Sound 
“ Gonzaga University 
* Pacific Lutheran College® 
* “ Whitman College 


Non-member colleges 
participating in the 


College Scholarship Service: 


Albion College 

Alma College 

Art Center Scheol 
Ashland College 
Bradford Junior College 
Bradley University 
Capital University 
Chapman College 
Chouinard Art Institute 
Colby Junior Co.izge 
Drake University 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Elizabethtown College 


Gannon College 

Greenville College 

Hiram College 

Holy Family College ( Pa.) 
Howard College ( Ala.) 
Illinois College 

Illinois Wesleyan University 
Indiana University 

John Carroll University 

La Verne College 

Lindenwood College 
MacMurray College 

Mount Union College 
National College of Education 
Niagara University 

Oberlin College 

Pennsylvania Military College 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Pratt Institute 

Rhode Island School of Design 
Saint John Fisher College 
Saint John’s College (Md.) 
Saint Joseph’s College (Ind.) 
Saint Olaf College 

Simpson College 

University of Buffalo 
University of Dubuque 
University of Kansas, City 
University of Nebraska 
University of New Hampshire 
University of Toledo 

Wake Forest College 

Wayne State University 
Westminster College ( Pa.) 
Wittenberg College 

Wofford College 


Member associations 


American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers 

American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, Inc. 

Association of American 
Colleges 

Association of College 
Admissions Counselors 

Association of Colorado 
Independent Schools 

Association of Independent 
Schools of Greater 
Washington 

Association of Military 
Colleges and Schools of the 
United States 

California Association of 
Independent Schools 

California Association of 
Secondary School 
Administrators 

Connecticut Association of 
Independent Schools 

Connecticut Association of 
Secondary Schools 

Council of New England 
Secondary School Principals 
Associations 

Courtry Day School 
Headmasters’ Association 

Headmasters Association 


Head Mistresses Association 
ot the East 

Headmistresses Association of 
the Middle West 

High School Principals 
Association of 
New York City 

Illinois Secondary School 
Principals’ Association 

Independent School 
Association of Massachusetts 

Independent Schools 
Association of the 
Central States 

Jesuit Educational Association 

Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 

Mid-South Association of 
Independent Schools 

National Association of 
Principals of Schools 
for Girls 

National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 

National Council of 
Independent Schools 

New England Association otf 
Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 

New Jersey Secondary School 
Principals’ Association 

New York State Association of 
Deans and Guidance 
Personnel 

New York State Association of 
Independent Schools 

New York State Counselors 
Association 

Ohio High School Principals 
Association 

Pacific Northwest Association 
of Independent Schools 

Pennsylvania School 
Counselors Association 

Secondary Education Board 

Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 

Southern Association of 
Independent Schools 





NEWS OF THE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 


Regional conferences planned 


Six introduced: A series of six meet- 
ings that will each combine a regional 
conference program with “computa- 
tion school” instruction will be intro- 
duced by the College Scholarship Serv- 
ice in the next few months at locations 
across the country. 

Representatives of Css participating 
colleges and of other interested col- 
leges and agencies in each area will at- 


tend the conferences. At aa of them, 


secondary school representatives will 
also be present for part“of the pro- 
gram. The new regional conferences 
represent an extension of the compu- 
tation school meetings conducted by 
the Service in several widely separated 
locations last yéar. 

The locations and dates that had 
been chosen for the conferences by the 
time this issue closed were: New Eng- 
land, Brandeis University, January 
11-12; South, Duke University, Janu- 
ary 18-19; Western Perinsy nia and 
Eastern Ohio, University of Pittsburgh, 
Jatiuary 25-26; Midwest, Northwest- 
ern ‘University, February 8-9; and 
Middle Atlantic, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey, Febru- 
ary 15-16. A conference in the West 
Coast area was also planned. 

300 at annual meeting: How sec- 
ondary schools regard college finan- 
cial aid programs and what colleges 
should do about sponsored scholarship 
programs were discussed in guest ad- 
dresses at the annual meeting of the 
css on October 27. More than 300 
representatives of colleges, secondary 
schools, and scholarship program spon- 
sprs attended. 

Held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City, the meeting featured 
addresses in the morning session of 
the program. The guest addresses were 
presented by Douglas D. Dillenbeck, 
guidance director of the North Shore 


Schools in Glen Head, New York (see 
page 12), and Wilbur J. Bender, dean 
of admissions and financial aids at 
Harvard College (see page 8). Rexford 
G. Moon, Jr., Director of css, also 
spoke, presenting an address on the 
nature of the Service and its present 
and future responsibilities in education. 

Following the luncheon, five panel 
discussions were held. These featured 
discussions of the Css for new partici- 
pants, how college business office prac- 
tices can be used by financial aid offi- 
cers, loans, research in the college aid 
program, and college aid practices and 
the public. 

243 colleges participate: By late fall, 
243 colleges had become participants 
in the css for 1959-60 (see list, page 
32). Of the participants, 49 are not 
member institutions of the College 
Board. Last year 196 colleges partici- 
pated, 30 of which were not College 
Board members. 


Mailing made, extended 


To schools and colleges: In early Octo- 
ber, 24,000 secondary schools and all 
colleges that are Css participants or 
Board members were sent the annual 
CSS announcement mailing for this 
year. 

Included in the mailing was an ex- 
planation of the new system whereby 
students obtain blank Css parents’ con- 
fidential statement forms from their 
schools rather than only from colleges 
or Service offices as in the past. Also 
enclosed was a riew Css booklet for 
guidance counselors (see page 11) and 
a poster drawing attention to financial 
aid opportunities and the common aid 
applicant requirements of participat- 
ing colleges. 

The enclosures used in the mailing 
were subsequently sent to the admis- 
sions directors of all accredited col- 
leges that had not previously received 


them, The additional mailing, which 
also included a copy of the Director’s 
address at the annual meeting, was in- 
tended to keep colleges informed about _ 
the Service and to acquaint them with 
its new activities in the schools. 


National programs reviewed 


Federal loans booklet: At the request 
and with the support of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, the 
css helped to prepare and distributed 
in June to all college presidents in the 
country a 42-page booklet entitled, An 
aid to administrators of National De- 
fense Student Loans. The booklet was 
written by John F. Morse, vice presi- 
dent of Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and a former chairman of the Css 
Committee. 

The purpose of the booklet is to help 
colleges implement student loan pro- 
grams under the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act. Its longest section dis- 
cusses the determination of need of 
loan applicants as required by the Act. 
Copies of the booklet are available 
upon request. 

English, German systems: Two Css 
officers traveled to England and Ger- 
many early last summer to study at 
first hand the role of financial aid for 
students in the systems of higher edu- 
cation of those countries. Undertaken 
to obtain a better perspective on finan- 
cial aid practices and policies in the 
United States, the trip was made by 
Rexford G. Moon, Jr., Director of css, 
and Gene D. Gisburne, chairman of 
the css Committee and vice president 
for student affairs at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

For three weeks beginning May 15, 
the two men consulted with local and 
national government Officers and with 
officials at schools and universities, 
They are now preparing reports on 
their observations. 
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